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“An Army with Banners” 


“WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
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HAVE a pious aunt. Most people have. It is a rule in the family that I 

must never mention reason in connection with religion when Auntie is near; 

it might shock her. And I am getting a bit weary of protecting Auntie’s 

orthodoxy. I am getting still more weary of being told that I am a heathen— 

never mind my feelings, of course—but I must not call “believers” victims of 

__ superstition, because if belief in this superstition makes them happy, they must 
- not’be disturbed. 


One of the happiest men I ever encountered believed that he was Napoleon. 
But he contributed very little to the improvement of civilization, because he was 
in the Danvers Asylum. I cannot believe that those who tie themselves down 
to an ancient superstition, denying the divinity of their own reason, which is the 
only touchstone we have to truth and progress, however happy it may make them 
to dream of a harp in the celestial city, are contributing much to human progress 
and to vital religion in the future. And I see no reason why we Unitarians should 
not go out as an army with banners against them, not for their good or ours, but 
for the good of the future of the race. ; 


But superstition is a Chinese wall; and the major gains must no doubt be 
made as Theodore Parker made them,—among those whom reason has already 
| emancipated and who are groping to reconcile reason with religion; who are grop- 

_ ing, it always seems to me, for what might be called in modern mechanics a spiritual 
| stabilizer. Reach them, educate them to the divinity of progress, to believe in 
man’s divine share and duty in the eternal search for truth. Parker hired a hall. 
| And I verily believe, gentlemen, and speaking almost literally, that we have got 
_. to tear a leaf out of Parker’s book. . 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Register Campaign 


VERY CHURCH has received material for pro- 

moting circulation of THe ReGIsTEeR in that 
particular parish. The material is simple. It in- 
cludes a moderate-sized circular and an indicator 
to record the advance of subscriptions, with blanks 
for subscribers’ names attached. The offer is a 
generous one—THE REGISTER for six months for one 
dollar. : 

Ministers have many details to attend to at this 
time of year. Teachers must be procured for the 
Sunday-school; the Y. P. R. U. given an impetus; 
laggard parishioners looked up; the Laymen’s 
League and the Alliance aided with methods and 
programs. In addition, the Unitarian Foundation 
.is being organized. We know what the average 
minister said when he received the material: “One 


more detail; who can I find to take care of it?” . 


Well, find some one, and the right person. If the 
right person cannot be found, do it yourself. We 
do not say this wholly from the point of view of 
this office. In fact, we say it quite as much from 
the point of view of the parish. It has long been 
understood that the parish which liberally sub- 
scribes for THE REGISTER is an active parish. For 
evident reasons, the two facts go hand-in-hand. 
The arrangement is a simple one. It merely 
means posting the circular and the indicator in 
the church vestibule, making announcement from 
the pulpit and through the calendar, and appoint- 
ing a chairman. The results to minister, church 
officers, and parish will many times over repay the 
effort. The chances are that announcement from 


. 


adopted. Returns indicate that the church through- 
out its length and breadth is taking hold of-the 
plan. : c 


The Locarno Conéordat 


Ips THE BOOK of Isaiah—the fourth verse of 
the second chapter, to be exact—we read: 

And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. t F 
After twenty-six hundred years, is that prophecy 

about to be fulfilled in Europe? If so, who is great 
enough to comprehend the wonderful new era made 
by the deliberate will of man? 

October 15, at Locarno, Switzerland, where the 
diplomats of Europe were sitting in conference, 
Stresemann of Germany and Briand of France 
agreed that both banks of the Rhine should be de- 
militarized for fifty kilometers, and that into this 
neutral zone no armed force should ever enter. 
Should either nation violate the treaty, Great 
Britain and Italy have promised to go to the as- 
sistance of the nation attacked. The agreement 
was made at a conference where statesmen haye 
been sitting for two weeks endeavoring to find 
a way out of their perplexities and restore the peace 
of Kurope. According to another agreement, Ger- 
many will become a member of the League of Na- 
tions when the council convenes in December, thus 
enabling her to participate on an equal footing in 
international deliberations. The whole trend of 
the conference was to outlaw war and to strengthen 
arbitration methods. The result prepares the way 
for relieving Europe of the burden under which it 
is groaning—excessive armaments. That a con- 
ference to reduce armies and navies will follow on 
Locarno is generally accepted by men in positions 
to judge. When this takes place, a primary cause 
of hostilities will be removed. 

This remarkable agreement between two nations 
which for more than a century have feared, hated, 
and fought each other, will pass on to history as 
epoch-making; for it marks the end of suspicion 
and preparation to fight, and the real beginning of 
the peaceful development of these great peoples. 
Now that dread of sudden invasion is removed, 
talents will be applied to promoting the construe- 
tive arts of peace. 

Incited by the example, other nations are going 
to resolve to adjust their differences by arbitra- 
tion. The combination of premiers that brought 
about this, we must say, extraordinary confidence, 
was a happy one, and included, besides Briand and 
Stresemann, Chamberlain of England, with Mus- 
solini, premier of Italy, indorsing the agreement. 
Students of the European complication hail the 
outcome at Locarno as the most significant since 
the Armistice. They take pains to remind us, 
however, that the moye was as much a defense 
against the rich and powerful nation on the other 
side of the Atlantic as for protection against each 
other. Europe has long felt that America has — 


grown great and prosperous out of her misfortunes. — 


the pulpit alone will result in a number of sub- ’ 
Lately it has come to fully realize the impossibility 


scriptions. We also hope, and for similar reasons, 


that the suggestion that organizations participate of competing single-handed—hence the first step 
in this campaign has been seriously considered and toward a United States of Europe. 
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invited cg join the apo of ane was: “We 
do not wish to be the cat’s- -paw to pull Europe's 
shestnuts out of the fire.’ Action taken at Lo- 
- carno removes that objection, for all the evidences 
q point to that conference as guarantee of permanent 
- peace in Europe. The question is sure to come to 
_ the United States, more insistent than ever: Can 
‘ this country any longer justify its policy of isola- 
tion? With the League of Nations yearly gather- 
ing strength —it played a part by no means in- 
‘significant i in forcing Locarno,—and with Germany 
almost sure to become a member, will America be 
able to sustain its position taken after the Versailles 
‘Treaty? Conditions have materially changed since 
those troubled days. What seemed impossible to 
_ achieve Six years ago has actually come to pass. 
at’ symphony of peace has dawned in Europe. If 
those in authority are wise, they will set their own 
instruments in tune. 


} _ Bishop Brown Deposed 


N THE EXPULSION of Bishop William Mont- 
gomery Brown of Arkansas, retired, from the 
House of Bishops of the Episcopal Church, by the 
decisive vote of 95 to 11, the observer sees some- 
thing more than a trial and verdict of guilty; he sees 
a venerable servant of the church in his declining 
years expelled by the organization to which he had 
~ devoted his life. He sees more than that—a great 
and powerful religious body, consenting through 
its governing house of bishops to an act which has 
-as little to do with the Ten Commandments, the 
Beatitudes, and the Sermon on the Mount as black 
with white. In other words, the House of Bishops, 
in delivering its verdict, was actuated not by Chris- 
tian consideration, but by the determination to 
root heresy out of its precincts. 

A few years ago Bishop Brown, troubled by 
doubts and being an honest man, published a book, 
“Communism and Christianism,”’ in which he ex- 
pressed doubts of the Deity of Jesus and the in- 
fallibility of Scripture. In convicting him of 
heresy, the House of Bishops was entirely within 
its rights as the governing body of the Episcopal 
Church. ‘It: was “merely acting as a judge does, 
when, in his decision, he is governed by what the 
law says rather than by personal feelings. 


4 
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We do not believe individuals of the Episcopal. 


Church approved the verdict, though they may 
_ have seen its necessity under ecclesiastical law. 
_ But are we engaged in preserving doctrines or en- 
eouraging faith? A defect appears in highly or- 
ganized religion ; namely, erection of barriers over 
which opinion may not vault. That Jesus was God 
come to earth, and that the Bible is without error, 
is. being more and more widely questioned, and is 
being answered in the negative by increasing num- 
bers. But no ecclesiastic of the Episcopal Church 
‘may teach these-heresies—that is what the trial of 
Bishop. Brown has demonstrated. In brief, if con- 

ience interferes with aden so much the 
: for conscience. — i 
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Has He Clanwed? 


UCH “ADO about the President’s: Perea 
Legion speech at Omaha is made by the New 
York World. It sees a new Coolidge. It remembers 
those astounding articles about women’s colleges 
in the Delineator which Mr. Coolidge gave his 
name to in 1922, and which we have no doubt: he 
has lived to rue. They saw “red” when the things 
seen were not even “pink.” The incident was un- 
fortunate. And now the contrasting speech before 
the soldiers, October 6, with its plea for toleriance, 
for spiritual co-operation among the many diverse 
strains that make America, and especially its con- 
demnation of the inflammatory militarist) who 
breeds suspicion of other nations, is enough to. 
move the usually sure-sighted editor to say this is 
a new Coolidge, long may he flourish! 

He is changed, we have no doubt, but not funda- 
mentally. Surely, not enough in him has turned 
around to make his a case of conversion. And this 
is the plain reason: On all questions of peace and 
war, Mr. Coolidge has been consistently a peace 
man. He delivered at Annapolis last May a ter- 
rible castigation to those men in the Army and 
Navy who are always breathing fire and alarums. 
When Woodrow Wilson came back from the Peace 
Conference the first time, in 1919, Governor Cool- 
idge was explicitly for the League of Nations. He 
has never been against it. He is the fixed foe of 
“hig” military expenditures. There is a well-de- 
fined feeling that he does not like the typical offi- 
cial military attitude. Take him all in all in ques- 
tions of spiritual human relations, he is sound 
American, and has always been. He runs deep and 
true. He is as simple and direct in these things 
as Lincoln was. He is elemental. 

But there is another side. Mr. Coolidge in poli- 
tics is a perfectly regular party man, and he has 
never shown the slightest sign of interfering with 
the machine. On the contrary, he does everything 
to hold it intact, and his complete self went into 
the course pursued in the Department of Justice 
shame and the Teapot Dome seandal. In indus- 
trial and economic practice, he is, for better or for 
worse, the invariable ally of big business, and 
search as one will, there is nothing in his record 
comparable with the things a Roosevelt or a Cleve- 
jand said and did to restrain undue encroachments 
of corporate power. 

Mr. Coolidge believes in commercial supermen. 
He would give them utmost freedom because he 
thinks they make prosperity sure. There, for ex- 
ample, is the tariff. It has gone over completely, 
in the reorganized Tariff Commission, to the ut- 
most that Protectionists want. LEverybody knows 
that. “Scientific” schedule-making is defunct. It 
is plain what he seeks in the reduction of the larger 
taxes. He wants what capitalistic men of the type 
of Senator Butler think is good. These are the 
“realities” about the President. They are set down 
here with nothing in mind but the facts. To our 
thinking, he is a true liberal in his basic ideas of 
human oneness except where we have to do with 
money and politics. 


Fascism Not Even a False Ideal 


Both Nitti and New England professor say reaction will pass 


Sor1A, September 20. 


HAT IS THE TENDENCY of the 

yarious governmental experiments 
going on in Burope? Are they tending to 
discredit liberalism, to make liberty itself 
less effective, less keenly felt? Signor 
Francesco Nitti, premier of Italy during 
the Great War, delivered recently a speech 
at the Liberal School in Cambridge, an 
institution allied with our own School of 
Political Science, in Williamstown, in 
which he attempted to answer the ques- 
tions put above, to clear the clouds that 
are gathering over the political sky of 
Europe. It is interesting to observe that 
Signor Nitti regards Mussolini and 
Fascism in Italy as a passing phase, and 
_ the operations of the dictatorship in Spain 
as another experiment not destined to 
survive. 

Signor Nitti admitted that democracy 
and liberalism are being subjected to a 
crisis. Such a erisis, however, was to 
have been expected after the Great War 
fought in the immediate past. 

“Much more serious is the fact that 
liberty itself is surviving a crisis,’ con- 
tinued the war premier of Italy. “The 
liberal conscience and the faith we had 
in liberty have shown a tendency to 
weaken. In Russia and in Italy we ob- 
serve governments imposed by a minority, 
which, although aimed at directly oppo- 
site ends, are both equally founded upon 
force and both of which proclaim loudly 
their contempt of liberty. In Spain we 
have a military dictatorship. Almost all 
other Huropean countries, especially those 
that sprang from the ruins of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, have hardly preserved 
their share of liberty, owing to the internal 
friction among the various nationalities 
within their boundaries. 

“Even in Great Britain, absurd as it 
may seem, inconsiderable minorities are 
observable which appear to be in sym- 
pathy with movements by no means in 
accord with conditions in England. 

“To some considerable extent, the 
socialists are responsible for the diminu- 
tion of the liberal idea. Socialist writers 
have for a long time exaggerated the 
errors of liberalism. Socialist criticism 
of the bourgeoisie has always tended to 
push socialists to exaggerated attacks 
upon the liberal school. That explains 
the fact that not only the Red reaction of 
Russia but reaction as a whole in Italy 
have been the work of revolutionary 
socialism. Fascists and nationalists in 
Italy are alike former Communists and 
revolutionary socialists—apostles of force 
—who after their failure to precipitate a 
red revolution, accomplished a white one. 
The element of force, however, was not 
modified.” 


CONCERNING BOLSHEVISM, the vet- 
eran statesman’ of Italy—the opponent 
of Fascism—had this to say: 

“Whatever we may think of the errors 
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and the responsibilities of the Soviet 
Government, we must admit that it is an 
event of first-rate importance. But Italian 
reaction, on the other hand, is only an 
incident in the chronicle of history, be- 
cause it has no ideal, not even a false 
one, and in its substance it consists of 
tendencies of force. Fascism, which was 
born as an extreme radical and even 
socialistic movement, wishes to impose its 
program by foree. In the beginning it 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
WOULD WEAR BRYAN’S MANTLE 


But at Harvard University Dr. John. Roach 
Straton, above, was laughed at loudly by the 
students when he compared the Commoner to 
Gladstone; and so the implication was that he 
himself is hardly a prophetic leader of this 
day,—a feeling that was deepened by his reply 
to the question, ‘After the fall of man, the 
snake was condemned to go on his belly; how 
did he go before that?’ Dr. Straton said that 
before the fall of man, the snake was ‘‘a high 
animal, next to man himself.” This brought 
more laughter from the students, who seemed 
to have come to the conclusion that the snake 
once was accustomed to perambulate on the 
tip of its tail 


demanded a republican form of govern- 
ment and urged the abolition of the senate, 
of a permanent army, of banks and of 
bourses, desiring to substitute for them a 
system of peasant ownership. After it 
had fully armed itself, it turned into a 
reactionary movement, and after the 
march into Rome it abolished liberty. 
“Fascism is not a program of the 
future,” predicted Signor Nitti. “It is 
only a malevolent echo of the past. It 
represents a return to the Middle Ages. 
And it will weaken gradually and owing 
to its own inherent weakness. In Italy 
it is hated by the workmen and cursed 
by the intelligent, because it plainly mani- 


. to cross. 


fests its contempt for intelligence and its 


adoration of force.” 

At this point Francesco Nitti reverted 
to the question of the return of liberty, 
and was asked the question: “Is it likely 
these new forms of government, founded 
upon force, will remain permanent?’ 

He answered: “I do not believe it. I 
am convinced that this is a passing phase. 
Sooner than is expected we will return to 
the principle and the methods of Liberal- 
ism, which alone can give life to Europe. 
Because it cannot be questioned but that 
the form best adapted to the needs of 
mankind in a condition of advanced civili- 
zation is the liberal form of government. 
Revolutions and reaction are only results 
of given periods of social concussion. 
Such movements are merely exceptional. 
With our re-entrance into the normal 
period, liberty will reconstitute itself of 
its own accord, not only because produc- 
tion and exchange demand it, but as an 
essential need of life itself. 

“In these times socialism itself is 
undergoing a deep change. The great 
socialist parties are showing a tendency 
to turn into parties of toil, adopting the . 
liberal program anew. I am personally 
convinced that, before all, between the 
principles of liberty and the basic princi- 
ples of laborism and the labor movement, 
no gulfs are fixed which it is impossible 
The labor movement, which in 
its foundation is more a moral principle 
than an economic result, is directed toward 
a wider sphere of action which is not at 
all in conflict with the purposes of liberty. 

“Liberalism, consequently, expressing 
the free action of democratic communities, 
cannot be regarded as a remnant of a past 
and already accomplished noble epoch, but 
as an heir to the future and as the living 
power of all progressive communities.” 


SUCH tS THE ESTIMATE of Euro- 
pean political tendencies by an Italian 
statesman of acute mind who has studied 
them profoundly and who expects, after 
the passing of the Fascist reaction, to 
direct once more the life of the Italian 
monarehy. ; 

An American college professor who was 
recently in Sofia was disposed to regard 
both the policies of Benito Mussolini and 
of the Spanish dictatorship, which he has 
been studying in their actual operation 
for two or three months, as necessary re- 
actions from European tendencies of 
political life in the past. After close ob- 
servation of Mussolini at the helm of 
Italian statecraft, he was inclined to re- 
gard his - political methods—including 
eastor oil—as a necessary evil in Italian 
political life, to defeat advancing reaction. 

This observer, who is the head of the 
department of modern history in one of 
our New England colleges, was disposed 
to regard both Fascism and the military 
dictatorship in the Iberian peninsula as 

(Continued on page 1070) s 


bridge for seven years, 


RESIDENT LOWELL of Harvard is 


_ 4 fond of telling about an incident which — 

he says happened in a town in New Jersey . 
They were celebrating on 
Sz, the Fourth of July the fiftieth anniver- 


‘about 1826. 


sary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and some one came in 
to the committee and said that living on 


the outskirts of the town was an old 


Revolutionary War veteran and they ought 
to get him to the meetings. They thought 
that was a splendid idea and they sent 
a delegation to invite him. When the 
time came they brought the-old fellow in 
and they wined him and they dined him. 
And then they called on him for a speech. 
He got up and thanked them, but he said 
he thought he owed them an apology; 
for he said, “It is true I fought in the 
_ Revolutionary War, but I was a Hessian.” 

.I am not a Hessian. I was brought up 
a yery pious Unitarian. But I moved to 
the Berkshires. Dr. William W. Fenn, 
who was the first minister of. the first, 


and so far as I know, the only Unitarian | 


church in the Berkshires, used to say that 
the reason so few of our Berkshire boys 
went to Harvard was because most of 
them went up the mountain to Williams, 
and those who didn’t go to Williams fol- 
lowed. the line of drainage. For those 
who have forgotten their geography, I will 
explain that the Housatonic River empties 
into the Sound quite close to New Haven. 

Whether it was the piety of those two 
colleges, or whether it was our natural 
conservatism out here in these hills, or 
whether it was the ghost of Jonathan 
Edwards that kept us orthodox, I do not 
know. I lived, by the way, down in Stock- 
on Jonathan 
Edwards’ farm, and I must admit that his 
influence for orthodoxy on me was almost 
nil. 

At any rate, I have been so long in- 
sulated by Berkshire conservatism from 
the main currents of Unitarian thought 
that I feel a good deal of hesitancy in 
standing up here and talking to you on 
what Unitarians believe. I feel even more 
hesitancy after meeting our Episcopal 


“ bishop the other day, when he said to 


me: “I see.by the Berkshire Hagle that you 
are going to talk on what Unitarians be- 
lieve. I am glad to know it, because I 
didn’t know they believed anything.” 

I think I might take that as a text. 
We all of us who are Unitarians have suf- 
fered all our lives from that joke, if it 
is a joke. We have been bored by it and 
have turned away in a somewhat con- 
temptuous but very dignified silence, and 
I wonder if we have not been a little too 
pee eaiiet and a little too silent too long. 

What do most people mean by religious 
- peliet? It is something quite different 


obviously from what they mean by all 
_ other forms of belief. I believe on pretty 


antial evidence that at this moment 
am standing in front of you in the 
3 ll Hotel in Lenox, and there is 
Episcopalian in Berkshire County 


oY 


-But they insisted; they said, 


es 


Protecting 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Mr. Eaton is a famous person in the 
world of letters. He represents the 
best layman sentiment in the Unita- 
rian churches, and the address here 
printed was received with great ap- 
probation in the recent convention of 
the Laymen’s League in Lenor, Mass. 
His words are given as taken Hy a 
stenographer. 


that would dispute that I believed it. But 
by religious belief he means something 
quite different. He means believing some- 
thing which is supernatural and therefore 
to be taken on faith, and there seems to 
be some mysterious virtue—I was never 
quite able to determine what it is—but 
some mysterious virtue to be attached to 
taking things on faith,—sinking into the 
arms of somebody's. else certainty. That, 
at ‘any rate, is the traditional attitude 
which people ‘adopt when they speak of 
religious belief. 

Traditional Christianity is an elaborate 
explanation of the universe which is not 
based on the known. It is not based on 
scientific evidence. Indeed, it ignores 
scientific evidence. It is based on super- 
naturalism which is accepted purely on 
faith. It is based on a childish creation 
myth, on an absurd explanation of sin, 
and on an elaborate and supernatural 
atonement for that sin through the blood 
of a slain god. That is traditional Chris- 
tianity. And that has so long ruled the 
minds of the men of our race that when 
they speak of religious belief they mean 
an acceptance of this supernaturalism and 
what we call superstition, and they cannot 
understand anything else. If you do not 
accept that, then you do not believe any- 
thing. That is the attitude they take. 
And, gentlemen, it occasionally makes me 
a little bit tired even when it is taken 
by a bishop. 

Certainly, if this and this alone is re- 
ligious belief, then we Unitarians do not 
believe anything. 

How general this attitude is outside of 
New England, I did not have to wait for 
the trial at Dayton to learn. Many years 
ago, before the-war, I happened to be 
in Atlanta, staying at the house of a very 
earnest worker in the Y. M. C. A. There 
was a drive on for new members of the 
Y. M. C, A. So he took me with him’ down 
to Columbus, Ga., an old town that sits 
on the bank of the Chattahoochee River. 
We were met at the station by the local 
committee and we were each handed as- 
signments to speak at various places. 
They started to hand one to me, but I 
said, “Hold on a minute. I have nothing 
to do with this party. I am not selling 
the Y. M. C. A. I am just a. passenger.” 
“You have 
got to go.” Finally I yielded and said, 
“All right. If that is the way you feel 
about it, I will go, and the blood be on 
your heads.” So they sent me the next 
morning—nobody took me; I had to find 


diel 
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Orthodoxy” 


trae Unitarians go out against it as an army with banners 


my way—out to a little Presbyterian 
church on the outskirts of the town. 

The minister met me at the door, 
grasped me by one arm, said, “Good morn- 
ing, brother.” And before I knew it there 
I was up in the pulpit to talk about the 
Y. M. C. A. Being more or less honest, 
I started in by saying that the Y. M. C. A. 
would not admit me to their fellowship, 
I was a Unitarian. A horrified hush came 
over that congregation. I have never been 
to the North Pole under Peary, so I do 
not know how cold the atmosphere can be, 
but that was the most frigid atmosphere 
I was ever in. I went on talking about 
the Boy Scouts. That was all I could 
think of at the moment. When the serv- 
ice was over, I walked down out of that 
pulpit, down the aisle of that church, out 
of that church, took a street car back to 
Columbus, and not a single soul spoke to 
me, not a soul offered to shake hands with 
me, not a soul even looked at me as I went 
out. I have never been ‘so completely 
frosted and ostracized in my life, just be- 
cause I said I was a Unitarian. Believe 
me, Dayton did not come as any surprise 
to me after that experience. 

But at the instigation of your secretary, 
I have been recently looking into the his- 
tory of Unitarianism and I find that that 
attitude toward Unitarians has in times 
past been adopted pretty generally by Uni- 
tarians themselves. The history of Uni- 
tarianism, when you come to look into it, 
is really rather interesting. I do not want 
to bore you with a lot of history, but I 
will say one or two words about the story 
of Theodore Parker. 

Theodore Parker, as you all know, was 
the grandson of Captain Parker, who led 
the Lexington Minute Men on the Green, 
and who said, “Don’t fire unless fired on, 
but if they want a war let it begin here.” 

Theodore Parker began preaching just 
prior to 1888, which was the time when 
Boston Unitarianism had pretty com- 
pletely ousted the old Calvinism from 
men’s minds and certainly the old Calvin- 
ists from their churches. The Unitarians 
lad got hold of all the best churches, of 
all the best families in Boston and Eastern 
Massachusetts. To be orthodox—well, it 
was not to be invited to dinner. They had 
made Unitarianism a kindly and comfort- 
able creed and then they proposed to stand 
pat, and they did stand pat. And as the 
Rey. Mr. Frothingham said a little later, 
“They were probably the most complacent 
set of Christians who ever took ship for 
the Kingdom.” 

In 1838 Ralph Waldo Emerson was in- 
vited to deliver the sermon to the graduat- 
ing class at the Harvard Divinity School, 
and he delivered that address. I will not 
read you the address; of course, you are 
all familiar with it. You would read 
Emerson’s address of 1838 now without 
any great excitement, I think, but the 
excitement that it caused at that time was 
really tremendous. 

The dean of the Harvard Divinity 
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School said, “That part of it, as I ap- 
prehend, which was not folly, was down- 
right atheism.” 

The Boston Ministers’ Association, which 
was composed, of course, of all the best 
ministers of -Boston, discussed whether 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was a Christian. 

Theodore Parker, a young man, heard 
this address and he, instead of being 
horrified, was enormously stimulated by 
it and he recorded in his diary at the 
time as follows: “Some of the ministers 
think that we need to have certain funda- 
mentals (underlined in his diary) fixed 
for us all to swear by, lest the New School 
among the Unitarians should carry the 
whole body up to the height of Transcen- 
dentalism.” 

So far as I know, that is the first use 
of the term “fundamentals” in New Eng- 
land theology, but I may be wrdng. But 
certainly back as far as 1838, certain Bos- 
ton Unitarian clergymen said that they 
must be emphasized and everybody pledged 
to adhere to them. 

Parker soon after this, under the stimu- 
lation of this sermon, went out and 
preached one himself, and the rumpus that 
Emerson raised was as nothing to the 
storm which broke on the head of Theo- 
dore Parker. Apparently what rankled 
more than anything in what Parker said 
was when he declared that Christianity 
would be just as true if it could be proved 
that Christ never existed. He said that 
religious truth was not true because of 
the man who discovered it any more than 
the law of gravitation is true because 
Newton discovered it; it would be just 
as true if Newton had not discovered it or 
if Newton’ had never existed. Parker 
threw the whole machinery of super- 
naturalism and the machinery of revelation 
overboard in that sermon, and there was 
arumpus. Even the newspapers took part 
in it; even the New York newspapers took 
part in it. They called Parker an atheist, 
an infidel, an unbeliever; they linked his 
name with Paine and with Voltaire. They 
could not say harsh enough things about 
him. 

Shortly thereafter he expanded his 
ideas in a book, and then the Boston Min- 
isterial Association got him up on the mat. 
They tried to make him resign, and he 
refused. He said, “I will not get out of 
the Association. I am fighting for the 
right of free speech in the pulpit. I am 
fighting for the right of individual inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and I will not re- 
sign.” And they could not force him out. 

But he asked them to define what it 
was that made Christianity peculiar as a 
religion, and this was the answer he got 
from the Boston Unitarians in 1841: “The 
peculiarity of Christian religion consists 
in a recognition of the authority of Christ 
as attested by miracles.” 

- Another minister said to him, ‘““‘We can- 
not hold ministerial intercourse with a 
man who denies the miracles.” 

In other words, only seventy-five years 
ago Unitarianism was still under the thrall 
of this acceptance of supernaturalism as 
a test of religious faith, as a test of Chris- 
tianity. Only seventy-five years ago, 
which is not a very long time! And that 
was not in the hills of Tennessee; that 
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was in the Athens of America. Seventy- 
five years, ladies and gentlemen, is not a 
long time for an idea to permeate the 
human skull. And I do not think we 
ought to be too surprised or too disap- 
pointed at what we find outside of our 
own denomination. i 

There was a very brief resolution passed 
at a meeting of Boston men shortly after- 
wards. It was one of the briefest. By 
this time no other Unitarian minister 
would exchange pulpits with Theodore 
Parker. One did try it, and he was fired 
from his church. So a certain group of 
Boston men met together and they passed 
the following resolution: “Resolved, That 
Mr. Parker shall be heard.” And they 
went and hired a hall. 

Theodore Parker in that hall did not 
preach to the best people. He did not 
preach to the people who attended King’s 
Chapel and other churches which we will 
not mention. He preached to the riffraff 
and the bobtail of Boston, as they were no 
doubt considered. He preached to fugitive 
slaves that he was hiding, perhaps, in 
his own cellar; he preached to men and 
women scattered all over Boston who 
could not accept the old supernaturalism, 
but who also could not accept a life with- 
out purpose and vision and religious driv- 
ing force. He gave these people faith 
and moral purpose. He gave them faith 
in the divinity of man, jn the creative 
forces of their own souls. He preached 
the religion,, not of the hereafter, but of 
the now. And he tied up this church of 
his with the great issues of the hour, 
such as slavery, as no other preacher in 
New England or anywhere in America was 
at that time tying them up. 

He went on with this work and he 
grew in power and in influence, but the 
orthodox did not forgive him. I am going 
to read you one or two prayers that were 
put up, not for, but against Theodore 
Parker in 1858, while he was sick, only 
three years before his death. A lot of 
men in Boston had lost a good deal of 
money in a defunct bank a year before, 
and a religious revival followed. It often 
does. And here are some of the prayers 
that were offered at the Park Street 
Church : 

“O Lord, send confusion and distraction 
into his study this afternoon, and prevent 
his finishing his labors for to-morrow; or 
if he shall attempt to desecrate thy holy 
day, by attempting to speak to the people, 
meet him there, Lord, and confound him, 
so that he shall not be able to speak. 

“QO Lord, put a hook in this man’s jaws, 
so that he may not be able to speak.” 

Here is another one, showing rather 
pathetic uncertainty as to the welfare of 
the city: 

“Lord, we know that we cannot argue 
him down, and the more we say against 
him the more will the people flock after 
him, and the more will they love and 
revere him. O Lord, what shall be done 
for Boston if thou dost not take this and 
some other matters in hand?’ Z 

There was a member of the Park Street 
Chureh at that time known as Deacon 
Burnham, and one of his utterances at 
the same period has also been recorded: 

“Hell never vomited forth a more 
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wicked and blasphemous monster than 
Theodore Parker, and it is only the mer- 


“cies of Jesus Christ which have kept him 


from eternal damnation already.” 

That is what could happen to a Unita- 
rian in Boston only seventy-five years ago. 
But the real point for us here and now, 
it seems to me, is that the Unitarianism 
of Theodore Parker is the Unitarianism 
of to-day, not the timid half-beliefs of his 
correct brothers who would not exchange 
pulpits with him. It was Parker who 
won out, preaching in a hall, not the par- 
sons of the best families, preaching in 
churches on the best streets. 

I have here a letter which came to me 
from an anonymous source. I was going 
to read it, but I do not think I will. 
My time is rather brief. I will read just 
the last paragraph of it. This is from 
a man whom I never met. He has been a 


liberal minister in various cities, and he 


asks that I do not use his name: “Please 
do not quote me. Take these ideas and 
make whatever use you like of them.” 
Some of them I have discarded entirely. 
He ends: “But the Unitarians have got to 
realize that at present they are looked 
upon with profound distrust by the great 
body of the people—churchgoers and non- 
churchgoers alike. They are thought of 
as sort of religious snobs knowing nothing 
and caring nothing of what is really going 
on. The Universalists are not much better 
off. They are a little softer-hearted, and 
also softer-headed.” 

[Greety S. Curtis, speaking from the 
floor: Did you see that he [Parker] was 
comforted and aided by a lady in King’s 
Chapel who gave him some spiritual sup- 
port in the face of the opposition of most 
of the rest of the congregation? Miss 
Hannah Stevens was one of his friends 
and I think she should be recognized. 

Mr. Eaton. Oh, she was indeed. He 
had many friends in all the churehes. He 
wrote some beautiful letters in thanks to 
them and they wrote some beautiful let- 
ters of encouragement to him, but there 
was no Official recognition or encourage- 
ment to him at that time.] 

In the light of all the happenings of 
seventy-five years ago, and the attitude of 
people around us in America to-day, it 
eertainly is part of my Unitarian belief 
that we should carry our gospel into the 
enemy’s camp and to the world at large, © 
and that we should no longer maintain 
that dignified and aloof silence that we 
sometimes have done. I think we ought 
to be militant for the divinity of reason, 
for the application of true Christianity 
to the changing problems of civilization 
and for the reconciliation of science and 
religion which are now continually di- 
vorced. If we have not enough convic- 
tion or emotion, as it has been called at 
these meetings, if we have not enough 
emotional conviction of the divinity of 
reason, if we have not enough passion, 
emotional passion, for a better world, then 
it is true, it seems to me, that we do not 
believe anything. 

I have a pious aunt. Most people have. 
It is a rule in the family that I must 
never mention reason in connection with 
religion when Auntie is near; it might 

(Continued on page 1068) : 
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7JHY DOES the American National 
Hall of Fame contain the names of 
so many Unitarians? 
1 - This question is not one of idle curi- 
_ osity. There is in it a lesson which 
may well be pondered by all churches 
and all persons who care for religion. 
No other single event connected with 
‘the celebration (in April and May, 1925) 
of the Centenary of American Unita- 
i rianism was so picturesque or so well 
7 calculated to attract popular attention, 
as the march (Sunday afternoon, April 
| 19) of the great procession of men, women, 
and children, through the long corridor 
§ of the Hall of Fame in New York, when 
a group of little girls, dressed in white, as 
the procession advanced, placed wreaths 
| of flowers on the busts or the tablets of 
the twenty-two eminent Unitarians who 
| had places there among the nation’s most 
| honored dead. . 

What is-the whole number of names in 
the Hall of Fame, and what proportion do 
the Unitarians bear to the whole? The 
answer is, the total number is sixty-three, 
and therefore the twenty-two Unitarians 

form a little more than one-third of all. 
The names of these twenty-two (ar- 
ranged alphabetically) are :— 


j 
JOHN ADAMS 
JOHN Quincy ADAMS 
. Louis AGASSIZ ; 
GEORGE BANCROFT 
; ; WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
. Prerer COOPER 
4 CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS CUSHMAN 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
: NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
| HeNnRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
j Horace Mann 
JoHN MARSHALL 
Maria MITCHELL 
Joun LorHrop MorTLEy 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 
JosppH STORY 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


But now, this seems most astonishing, 
that a group or body of religious people 
so small in numbers as the Unitarian 
Church should furnish so large a propor- 
tion of the men and women who are ac- 
claimed by the nation as its gréatest sons 
and daughters. Is there not some mis- 
take about it? Surely there must be. 
Let us look further. 

If we turn to the census of the churches, 
perhaps that will help us. The 1924-25 
_ issue of the Year Book of the Churches, 
edited by Dr. E. O. Watson, secretary of 
the Washington office of the Federal 
Council of Churches, gives the total 
‘membership of Protestant churches in this 

t ry: in 1923, as 48,224,014, and the 


the Christian churches in 
1 States. What is the total mem- 
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about 110,000, or one six-thousandth part 
of the whole church membership in the 
land. Yet, this very small fraction, this 
one six-thousandth part of our Christian 
population, actually contributes, as we 
have seen, one-third of the names in our 
National Hall of Fame. 

Turning now from the census Of the 
churches to the census of the whole nation, 
what do we find there? The total popu- 
lation of the country is about 110,000,000. 
Of these, the Unitarians (110,000) form 
about one-tenth of one per cent. Yet it 
is this one-thousandth part of the whole 
population of the country that has fur- 
nished thirty-four per cent. of the names 
in our Hall of Fame, and seventeen per 
cent. of the Presidents of the United 


States. 


Let us pursue our inquiry further still. 
Fortunately (as the Editor of THe Curis- 
TIAN RecisteER has pointed out); one of 
our eminent American scientists has re- 
cently published a book which throws 


“very direct and very important light on 


the subject. 

In his volume, ‘The Character of Races,” 
issued in 1924, a work which gives the 
results of extensive scientific investigation 
of the causes which produce eminence or 


' inferiority in races and in individual men, 


the author, Dr. Ellsworth Huntington, 
of Yale University, calls attention to the 
remarkable number of distinguished men 
and women produced by the Unitarian 
Church. He says: “In proportion to their 
numbers the Unitarians, and especially 
their clergymen, have contributed a 
greater number of eminent leaders than 
has any other group of Americans for 
whom we have statistics.” In the next 
paragraph he cites the fact mentioned 
above of the amazing disproportion of Uni- 
tarian names in the Hall of Fame of New 
York University ; and he adds: “The pro- 
ductivity of the Unitarians in supplying 
leaders of the first rank has been 150 times 
as great as that of the remainder of the 
population, while that of the Unitarian 
ministers has been nearly 1500 times as 
great.” 

What is the explanation of these amaz- 
ing, these almost incredible facts? 

There is only one possible answer, as 
Professor Huntington himself makes clear. 


'The explanation is, the superiority of Lib- 


eral Religion, the superiority of the Unita- 
rian faith, as a creator of independent 


Each Day 
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Each shining day 

I count a personal gift 
From God to me. 

When it holds 

A precious friend, 

Truth new or old, 
Much beauty 

Of His out-of-doors, 

Or a melody that breaks 
My heart 

With poignant joy, 

I feel it yet warm 

From His hand 

And blessed with His divinity. 
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thinking, of intellectual strength, of moral 
character, and therefore of fitness and 
power to lead in the nation’s higher life. 

In other words, the explanation is to be 
found in the fact which nobody can deny, 
that Liberal Religion in all its forms, but 
especially Unitarianism, differs radically 
from all forms of “orthodoxy,” in that 
far beyond them all it trusts reason, en- 
courages investigation, in religion as well 
as everywhere else ; looks upon thinking as 
a religious duty, as much a religious duty 
as believing, and necessary as a prelim- 
inary to all believing that is worth any- 
thing or safe; welcomes science; rejects 
all backward-looking and mind-fettering 
creeds, and all external authorities im- 
posed by priests or churches; lifts the 
ethical above the theological, the practical 
above te ecclesiastical, deeds above pro- 
fessions; and dares to stand on its own 
feet and break new paths. These are 
the characteristics and qualities in men 
which constitute greatness, and which 
make men leaders of their fellows. And 
these are exactly the qualities which 
modern Unitarianism in all its history 
has fostered and striven to ig in its 
people. 

The result could not possibly be other 
than that which we see. A body of.reli- 
gious people actuated and inspired by such 
ideals, such principles, and faiths, such 
strenuous purposes, determinatives, and 
heroisms, could no more fail to push ahead 
beyond others that lacked these charac- 
teristics and become to a pre-eminent 
degree the intellectual and moral leaders 
of their time, than any other moral cause 
could fail to produce its legitimate and 
necessary result. 

These facts and deductions are pointed 
out in no spirit of boasting, or arrogance, 
or self-praise, or as a “flourish of author- 
ity,” but simply and only to make clear 
to the American people the extraordinary 
value of the principles, the ideals, the 
religion for which the Unitarian Church 
stands, in building up the higher in- 
tellectual and moral life of the nation, and 
in creating leadership in all that is best 
in Christian civilization. 

As has already been intimated, it is 
plain that in these facts there is a lesson 
for all churches and religious bodies. If 
other churches would, to an equal extent 
with Unitarians, give to their country and 
to the world men and women of intellec- 
tual and moral strength, or self-reliance, 
of initiative, of commanding character, of 


. ability powerfully to think and effectively 


to achieve, and therefore of leadership, 
they must do as Unitarians have done. 
That is to say, they must dare to face the 
sunrise of the world’s new day. They 
must abandon the outgrown ideals of the 
past, and accept the best and most ap- 
proved ideals of the present time, There 
is no other way. Any church or religious 
body which timidly or ignorantly follows 
any other course, must be content with 
intellectual and moral inferiority. Its 
people will be followers; they cannot 
be leaders. 


Religion Around the World 


Native Genius and a Religion 
of Release Made These Songs 


Men and women who respond to the na- 
tive sincerity and beauty of folk music are 
rejoicing over the appearance of a satisfy- 
ing edition of Negro spirituals. The name 
of it is “The Book of American Negro 
Spirituals.” It is from the Viking Press, 
and the editor is James Weldon Johnson, 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. He 
has selected the songs with discrimination 
and has had them decently printed. J. 
Rosamond Johnson and Lawrence Brown 
have assisted in the work by catching up 
authentic harmonies, as essential a part of 
the whole haunting effect as the melodies 
themselves. 

Mr. Johnson writes a capable introduc- 
tion. He discusses the origin of the 
spirituals. He scouts the theory that they 
came of hearing the white masters sing 
Scotch melodies or gospel hymns. He adds 
with fine satire that, if the slaves made 
these melodies out of their masters’ gospel 
songs, their achievement is that much 
greater. He points out that the Negroes 
possessed the native musical genius of 
African peoples. Into this was infused 
Christianity, to men and women in slavery 
a religion wholly of otherworldliness, of 
release from pain and sorrow. The result 
was these wonderful religious folk songs, 
whose worth and beauty were first brought 
into public notice by the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. 

Here is a specimen—one which. loses 
less charm than many of the other songs 
for appearing without the music: 


Dey crucified my Lord, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Dey crucified my Lord, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


' Dey pierced Him in the side, 
An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Dey pierced Him in the side, 
An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


De blood came twinklin’ down, 
_ An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
De blood came twinklin’ down, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


They Tried to Change “Pi” 


When lawmakers set themselves to out- 
law evolution, their enterprise may be 
likened to that of the Indiana legislature, 
which, thirty-five years ago, tried to change 
“pi,” the incommensurable ratio of the 


diameter of a circle to its circumference. © 


The figure is 3,141,592 and on out to some 
‘seven hundred decimal places. The ratio 
used varies with the nicety of the results 
desired, but in any case the figure is in- 
convenient. The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate tells the story: 

“An ex-teacher, who had worked it out 
proposed to give to Indiana, free of all 
royalties, his proof that the value of ‘pi’ 
was exactly four; four times across a 
circle equaling one time around. 
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“The advantages of this four-to-one idea 
were so obvious that a bill was carried to 
its third reading in the House, establish- 
ing that for Indiana as the only legal 
ratio. By the merest accident the bill 
was halted just before final adoption in 
the Senate, because a man who knew that 
‘pi’ was not to be fooled with happened 
to hear what was going on, and promptly 
organized a geometry class in the Senate 
chamber.” 


Short Postage? He Had a Heart 


In Hartford, Conn., there died recently 
a man who had made it his business to 
see that immigrants in that city were 
not disappointed in receiving their Christ- 
mas mail at Christmas time. Because of 
unfamiliarity in the Old World with postal 
rates, many holiday packages come with 
insufficient postage. Ordinarily, they have 
to be returned to the sender for more 
stamps, with the result that they usually 
reach their destination after Christmas. 
By arrangement with the Hartford post- 
master, this man paid from $20 to $25 


yearly to make up such insufficiencies in’ 


postage. Silas Chapman was-his name. 
He mixed imagination with his kindliness. 


The Minister’s Time Leaks 


Here are some of the ways in which the 
pastor loses time in his working days, 
as Roy L. Smith sets them forth in the 
Expositor: Waiting for those who are late 
to appointments, calling on those who are 
not in, tedious and prolonged telephone 
conversations, leisurely callers, forgetful- 
ness, doing work that others should do, 
hunting for misplaced material or infor- 
mation, waste action and activity, worry 
and nervous haste, work duplicated 
through lack of comprehensive planning. 
“Few men waste days,” says Mr. Smith, 
“but most of us waste minutes; and it is 
the economical use of time fragments that 
makes for efticiency.” 


. 


To Make Brown Non-sectarian 


The corporation of Brown University 
will ask the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly in January for two amendments 
to the University’s charter. One would 


abolish the requirement that the president’ 


must be a Baptist, and the other would 
increase the number of trustees from 
thirty-six to forty-two and provide for 
their election without regard to their re- 
ligious affiliations, 


Following closely on the action of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, another con- 
stituent body of the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Methodist Protestant Church, 
has disclaimed responsibility for the re- 
port on prohibition issued through the 
Council. According to the press, the state- 
ment of this church’s Hxecutive Committee 
protested against the assumption that the 
report had been prepared and published 
under the authority of the Council. 


Quakers Protest Riffian War 


The Quakers of France have protested 
against the Riffian war and recent events 
of violence in China. Violence and war 
never solve problems, they say. The pro- 
test adds: “Christians should neither 
conquer territories from mere desire, nor 


impose by force of arms their ideas and- 


their manner of living on alleged inferior 
peoples; but on the contrary ‘they should 
maintain friendly relations with them and 
aid them in the search for and the reali- 


zation of better living conditions in the 


way that William Penn and his followers 
showed the example in their dealings with 
the American Indians.” The statement 
concludes that the League of Nations is 
the body to act as final arbiter between 
peoples and that it alone can “put an end 
to anarchy in international relationships.” 


What Price Extraterritoriality? 


The American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is ready to abandon the special mis- 
sionary privileges in China under which 
it has worked in that country since 1847. 
In announcing this, it recommends an 
early revision of the treaties with China 
to give the nation greater autonomy. But 
the statement, issued October 16, adds 
that the Chinese government should de- 
fine by legislation the rights of mission- 
aries and insist upon the principle of re- 


ligious liberty. As to extraterritoriality, 


the Board says that it “will welcome the 
day when this obstacle to the freest 
friendly approach to the Chinese people 
may be safely removed.” 


Philosophy for Toilers 


The “British Institute of Philosophical 
Studies” sounds heavily academic. But it 
is an attempt to enlist philosophy in the 
solution of everyday ptoblems of living, 
to bring together the scholar and the men 
and women of the soil, the factory, and 
the office. The Institute, in London, is a 
university of philosophical studies for the 
general public. There are day and night 
lectures, classes. under tutorial guidance 
for those persons desiring a systematic 
course, a philosophical library, and op- 
portunities for research and conference. 
The Earl of Balfour is president, and 
among the members of the Council are 
Dean Inge, Principal L. P. Jacks, and 
Bertrand Russell. 

In addition to prizes for the best edito- 
rial and the best news story of the year, 
the Christian Century suggests that there 
be a prize for the best headline. In such 
an event this journal will have an entry 
all ready. It is this “head” from the 
Chicago, Ill, Tribune for September 30: 
“French Bombs Avenge Murder of Chris- 
tians.” 


Mempuis, TeENN.—An open forum on 
questions of the day is being conducted 
in the First Unitarian Church during the 
hour preceding the Sunday morning (cig 
service. It is conducted ict the | 
Rey. Henry F. Waring. 
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“7 PERCHIVE that U. 8. is just another 
4 way of spelling Us.” 

“Tf you think that the World is all 
paorona, remember auld it contains people 


This second quotation has a double 
- meaning. It may be either a compliment 
ora criticism. If the world is all wrong, 
- you as an individual may be responsible 
for its evil state. Even if we admit that 
it is only as bad as the expert investiga- 
_ tors and critics say that it is, then you 
as an individual may have some grace 
whereby it can be saved. Modesty pre- 
vents any of us from posing as moral ex- 
-emplars to our fellow men, and it would 
surely be unfair to hold ourselves re- 
sponsible for all the misery and unhappi- 
ness in the world; but it is none the less 
true that the condition of the world is a 
yery personal matter—it is a challenge to 
us, it is our responsibility. 
-_ . This is how I feel in regard to democ- 
- raey in the United States. It’is the 
product of our hands and minds and souls 
and of those who went before us. If it 
be beautiful and wholesome and full of 
promise, let us take some credit for it. 
If it be ugly, repugnant, decadent, let us 
not try to avoid personal responsibility 
for its disagreeable condition. To see the 
disease with steady, unflinching gaze is 
great gain; for, once seen, it may, by 
“prayer and fasting’ and diligent heart- 
searching, be even cured. 
I recall the title ‘“Civilization—its 
Cause and Cure,’ which Edward Car- 
penter gave to one of his books. Our 
social problem is “Democracy—its Cause 
and Cure.” American democracy has its 
opponents as well as its supporters. 
There are some among us whose occupa- 
tion and delight seem to lie in depreciat- 
ing and crying down the principles of the 
founders of our Republic. These critics 
say, that Puritanism is the worst of all 
things in American life and that it had 
been well for democracy if the principles 
of the Puritans could have been buried 
with their bones and not left to haunt the 
festive boards of modern times with their 
unlovely specters of gloom and joyless- 
ness. They also say that the ideals con- 
tained in the “Declaration of Independ- 
ence,” and later embodied in the Bill of 
Rights attached to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, are now obsolete—that Jefferson 
and his copatriots propounded them 
_ merely for propaganda purposes in the 
hope that their glittering generalities 
about equality, liberty, and the pursuit of 
_ happiness might win popular support 
4 against the British Government. They 
- go to the extent of saying that the fruits 
8h this idealistic political philosophy as 
_ in modern social life are sufficient 
to discredit it in the eyes of all intelligent 


‘the other band there are those who 
: that all good died with the Puri- 
1 that political wisdom has ceased 
t since the days of Jefferson and 
and Franklin. In their zeal 
‘eral application of the past 
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they fail to see that while it produced 


a garment of thought (then brand-new) 
well fitted to the needs of the founders 
in their period in history, it cannot be 
worn by the people of to-day just as it 
was originally cut any more than a full- 
grown man could hope to feel free and 
unrestricted and happy in the clothes of 
his childhood. : 

Is it not possible that sound wisdom 
and the larger truth lie with neither of 
these extreme groups? We shall only 
make true and permanent gains in our 
national life by keeping our sense of bal- 
ance—by swinging neither too far back- 
ward nor too far forward. There is a 
spurious liberalism which, cutting entirely 
loose from the past, cannot.take root in 
any new ground. There is a true liberal- 
ism which conserves the essential good 
of the past, while it goes forward to create 
new forms and institutions for its grow- 
ing, progressive spirit. There is such a 
thing as progressive democracy, which is 
something entirely distinct and apart from 
both conservatism and radicalism. The 
Puritan I take to be a liberal of this 
type. In the seventeenth century, he was 
in revolt against a repressive system of 
religion and against ceremonial forms 
which had lost their meaning. In contrast 
to the looseness of the social life of the 
Hlizabethan Age, he believed in “sweeter 
manners, purer laws.’ He had the idea 
(now considered erroneous by the Smart 
Set in our day) that human life has a 
moral core and that this moral element 
should be manifested in all social expres- 
sions of the human spirit—in religion, 
art, politics, business, and every social 
custom. 

If we but take the trouble to read what 
he has to say about himself, we shall find 
that he was no kill-joy—that he loved 
‘wine, women, and song,” not in any in- 
ordinate way, but in a temperate, whole- 
some and human manner. John Calvin 
played bowls on Sunday and he placed the 
use of wine among “matters indifferent.” 
The Puritans—both men and women— 
used freely wine and tobacco; so that 
when I learn from occasional news items 
in our daily papers that the women of the 
Smart Set are indulging themselves in 
cigarettes, I conclude that they are “ad- 
vancing” in their freedom to some of the 
incidental and minor customs of the 
Puritans. 

If John Milton be taken as a typical 
man of letters of the Puritan group, we 
can say that he loved beauty with just 
as much ardor and vehemence as any 
modern disciple of the arts, with this dis- 
tinction, however,—that he placed God 
first and art second. “The two most im- 
portant sorts of peoples in the state,” he 
declares, “are first, those who make the 
social existence of the citizens ‘just and 
holy’; and, second, those who make it 
‘splendid and beautiful.’” (Quoted from 
Sherman’s “Genius of America,” page 45.) 

No, the Puritans, whatever else they 
may have been, were not devoid of an 
elevated joy, a refined love of beauty, an 
appreciation of color, and a _ certain 


warmth and feeling in their home and 
family relations. ; 

But Puritanism as an attitude toward 
life is much larger than any historical 
name or period. It is co-extensive with 
Christianity and even before that. It is 
a principle essential to this century just 
as much as to the seventeenth. It is still 
a powerful and living force in American 
life. Its significance lies in this—that it 
insists upon a disciplined life, which is 
the moral life; on the supreme value of 
the individual, which is the essence of 
democracy; on the attitude of noncon- 
formity, which is the spur to all progress. 
“Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist,’ said Emerson, who, among 
other things, was a good deal of a Puri- 
tan, and whose Puritanism came to such 
ripe fruition in his character and teaching. 

In a similar way we must stop our ears 
long enough against the torrent of ad- 
verse criticism to see that there is a vital 
and permanent truth underlying the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence. 
The right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that when any form of gov- 
ernment is destructive of these ends, its 
members have a right to alter or abolish 
it and to establish a new government that’ 
shall guarantee this security and happi- 
ness,—all these are truths which cannot 
be gainsaid. It is upon this group of cor- 
related truths that the whole fabric of 
American democracy rests. 

1. The value of the individual, showing 
itself in well-being and. happiness for the 
average man—here is the touchstone by 
which all social systems and all political 
theories are to be tried. It is this plank 
in America’s platform of democracy which 
distinguishes it from all former democ- 
racies. It is this also which distinguishes 
it from the aristocratic theory of govern- 
ment, which is willing to sacrifice the 
many for the sake of a few select in- 
dividuals ; and from the Germanic organic 
theory, which says that the State is 
supreme and that the individual has no 
value nor meaning outside of the State. 

2. That government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
—here we have the essence of the com- 
pact theory. It is justified in practice, 
and it is the only sound basis on which 
government can permanently endure. 
Was it not Aristotle who said, “The best 
rule is rule over free men”? On this basic 
understanding our democracy has edu- 
eated her citizens for the moral and in- 
tellectual responsibility of self-rule and 
self-direction. American democracy has 
built up her political life and built wisely 
on this assumption—that since her people 
are to rule, they must be equipped for 
this high task and that the best educa- 
tion procurable is none too good. 

8. The right of revolution against a bad 
form of government—I hold that this is 
a powerful weapon whereby to produce 
respect for man and his rights. It has 
had no small share in producing the in- 
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dependence of thought and action so char- 
acteristic of American democracy. 

But I know that this view of our democ- 
racy is not shared by all Americans. 
From reading “These United States,” I 
learn that there is much disappointment 
over the meager fruits which the promis- 
ing tree of democracy has produced. Kan- 
sas is glutted with material prosperity, 
but it does not produce poets, artists, 
musicians, thinkers. Maryland is drip- 
ping fat with normalcy, but it has no 
aristocracy of intellect either. It is suf- 
fering from fatty degeneration of the 
heart, of the mind, of the soul. Missis- 
sippi is not yet emancipated from the 
blighting curse of peonage and slavery 
And so on it reads in much the same 
strain throughout the whole book. 

I think nearly all the critics err on the 
side of thinking of democracy in terms 
of what Adams calls a Utopian ideal of 
democracy. It is true the first evangelists 
of democracy in the period of the great 
enlightenment predicted great things of 
humankind. There was unbounded lauda- 
tion of man and his powers. There was 
gross exaggeration. They reckoned with- 
out adequate knowledge of the human 
materials with which we must all work. 
They led us to believe in perfection—per- 
fection of men, perfection of government. 
Such a thing cannot be, for it would 
mean stagnation,—the arrest of all prog- 
ress, death. Society is an organism, and, 
being such, it must constantly undergo 
change, progress, growth. Democracy as 
a political creed is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. Surely, it is rather early yet 
to pronounce it a failure. Taking the 
condition of the average man as our crite- 
rion, can we not truly say that the aver- 
age Man enjoys a measure of education, 
enlightenment, freedom, and _ physical 
comfort, both in Europe and America, 
which was undreamed of a hundred years 
ago? 

Apropos of this, let me quote from 
Edwin A. Alderman’s address “Can De- 
mocracy be Organized?” (in Foerster and 
Pierson, “American Ideals,” pages 160- 
161). He says, “Democracy has protected 
and enlarged manhood suffrage. It has 
abolished slavery. It has developed a 
touching and almost sublime faith in the 
power of education, illustrating it by ex- 
pending six million dollars a year in the 
most daring experiment that democracy 
has ever tried to do; namely, to fit for 
citizenship every human being born within 
its borders. It has preserved the Union 
through the storm of a civil war. It has 
conquered and civilized a vast continent. 
It has developed great agencies of cul- 
ture and has somehow made itself a 
symbol of individual prosperity. . .. It 
has stimulated inventive genius and busi- 
ness enterprise to a point never before 
reached in human annals. It has brought 
to American-mindedness millions of men 
of all races, creeds, and ideals. 1 do not, 
therefore, think that democracy as it has 
evolved among us has failed. What autoc- 
racy on earth has done as much?” 

This sentence, “It has brought to Ameri- 
can-mindedness millions of men of all 
races, creeds, and ideals,” I appreciate 
most fully. I am one of those who have 
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received in good measure the blessings of 
American democracy. Back in Scotland 
I lived in a home meagerly provided with 
worldly goods, but rich in wise, intelli- 


gent parents, and a number of good books. | 


I left school at the age of thirteen to be- 
come a mere cipher in the great industrial 
machine. My coming to America has 
brought to me opportunity for education, 
culture, development, and a measure of 
publie leadership which could never have 
been mine had I stayed in Scotland. I 
speak out of a true and deep sentiment 
when I say that I love America for this 
rich measure of life and opportunity which 
she has bestowed upon me. This is 
but one individual experience. It can 
be duplicated in the lives of a great mul- 
titude. One has only to mention the 
names.of men of talent like Andrew Car- 
negie, Charles P. Steinmetz, George A. 
Gordon, A. M. Rihbany, Edward Bok, and 
Michael Pupin to realize that America 
grants to her incoming immigrants a 
larger opportunity for self-development 
than does any other country. She fulfills 
her political promise in a very literal 
sense. She grants equality of opportunity 
to all—to the foreigner just arrived within 
her gates as much as to the citizen born 
on her own soil. : 

But what I have said up to this point 
does not imply that we have reached our 
El Dorado. “Speak unto this people that 
they go forward.” Should not these 
words be engraven on the heart of every 
aspirant for democracy? Some of the 
things our critics say are very hard to 
bear, but they are none the less true. We 
are average-minded, flat, mediocre, joy- 
less. We are given not a little to boasting 
and bluffing. We still have some of the 
rudeness and hilarity of the lumber camp 
about us. But may we not say this much 
in extenuation for our homespun manners 
—that out in the wilderness we had to 
clear the ground and build our house be- 
fore we could attempt to furnish it? 
Until within the past fifty years our people 
have been obliged to give their creative 
energy to crossing the prairies, subduing 
mountains, harnessing cataracts, taming 
forests, planting cities, building railroads 
and highways for the nation’s traffic and 
commerce. Now that we have built our 
house, we shall proceed with just as much 
thoroughness to furnish it with things of 
refined. taste and alluring beauty that 
shall satisfy the mind and ravish the soul. 

May we not say with confidence to all 
our critics, domestic and foreign,— 


Here first the duties of to-day, the lessons of 
the concrete: 

Wealth, order, travel, shelter, products, plenty ; 

As of the building of some varied, vast, per- 
petual edifice, 

Whence to arise, inevitable in time, the tower- 
ing roofs, the lamps, the solid-planted 
spires tall shooting to the stars. 


Last fall it was my happy privilege to 
live for one precious week in close prox- 
imity to the Harkness Memorial Quad- 
rangle of Yale College. As an embodiment 
of cultural achievement it is an architec- 
tural triumph of which any nation might 
well be proud. For beauty of conception, 
variety of detail, harmony, symmetry, and 
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proportion of structure, it is not inferior 
to any of the great edifices which I have 
seen in the Old World. On a stone over 
the fireplace in one of the Commons Rooms 
are chiseled these words: 


The thing that we call living isn’t gold or fame 
shall: ‘ 

It is laughter and contentment and the 
struggle for a goal. 

It is everything that’s needful to the shaping ' 
of a soul. 


There is a new note here. It is a hopeful 
sound. It is the voice of the youth of 
our democracy saying that it is done with 
the old idea of exploiting this fair land 
of ours for the mere purpose of amassing 
a fortune. It is youth aflame with a new 
passion; and.if he remains true to his 
ideal of joy, laughter, beauty, content- 
ment, he shall come into possession of the 
greatest boon God has to offer—he shall 
find his own soul. Stuart P. Sherman 
says (in his “Genius of America,” page 
228) that the average man of our country 
has outlived two phases of democracy 
and has now entered upon a third. “In 
his first period, he wanted a stable goy- 
ernment; and he got it, and whole- 
heartedly glorified the political and mili- 
tary heroes who gave it to him. In his 
second period, he wanted a rapid and wide 
diffusion of the material instruments of 
civilized life; he got them, and whole- 
heartedly glorified the industrial heroes 
who provided them. In his third period, 
the average man is growing almost as 
scornful of ‘wealth and pomp and equi- 
page’ as John Quincy Adams. The cap- 
tains of industry are no longer his heroes; 
they have communicated to him what 
they had of virtue for their hour. What 
the average man now wants is the large- 
scale production and the wide diffusion 
of science, art, music, literature, health, 
recreation, manners, human intercourse, 
happiness—the best to be had; and he is 
going to get them and to glorify whole- 
heartedly the heroes of culture who pro- 
vide them for him.” 

But a more serious and critical condi- 
tion than our. accredited lack of culture is 
the narrow, parochial spirit and temper 
which our democracy is manifesting at 
the present time. Being an American 
citizen means more than the duty of pay- 
ing taxes and the privilege of voting for 
a President once in four years. As one 
reads the history of this great republic, 
there comes to one’s mind the overwhelm- 
ing conviction of the tremendous cost of 
one’s citizenship. For you and for me 
there has been paid the life and hardships 
and privations of the forefathers; the 
bravery of Washington and his followers; 
the wisdom and sagacity of Jefferson and 
Franklin; the patient endurance of Lin- 
coln and the men who died at Gettys- 
burg; the lion-hearted courage of Roose- 
velt; the high idealism of Wilson and the 
thousands of known and unknown soldiers 
of the Republic who fell in France that 
we might be heirs to life and freedom 
and happiness. Does not this thought ~ 
convey to us the price of our citizenship? 
Surely the very soul of patriotism is this 
wonderful sense that we have been bought 
with a price—a price which we can never 
repay. al 
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And there comes over us at times an 


. equally keen realization of our intimate 
relationship to humanity. When we wish 


to hinder our country from assuming her 
responsibility as a full-grown nation in 
the solution of international problems, 
and in the creation of a World Court and 
a League of Nations, we quote Washing- 
ton on the danger of “entangling alli- 
ances.” American isolation once existed. 
But the Atlantic Ocean no longer divides 
us from Europe. It unites us with 
Europe. The Pacific Ocean no longer 
separates us from Japan. It unites us 
with Japan. We are inextricably bound 
together in ties of closest fellowship. Our 
joy is wafted across the ocean; and, in 
turn, the misery of Europe and Asia 
reaches the heart of the most isolated 
American. “No man liveth or dieth unto 
himself.” Out of great tribulation has 


come the dearly-bought knowledge of the 


economic and spiritual solidarity of man- 
Kind. We are held together by ties of 
spiritual kinship and by bonds of trade 
and commerce. 

Do you not see that Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin, Lincoln, are worth quot- 
ing only because they were strong, cour- 
ageous creators of new things? They 
were innovators who dared to think and 
act for themselves. They had faith in 
themselves as well as in their forefathers. 
They propounded new political theories. 
By faith they moved forward from au- 
tocracy to democracy. They created 
larger, freer institutions. They sailed the 
uncharted seas of political and social un- 
certainty. They dared all for the sake 
of freedom and progress. We shall prove 
ourselves the offspring and spiritual heirs 
of these worthy sires when we, like them, 
venture forth in response to the call of 
the hour. 


It is glory enough to have taken the perilous 
risk ; 

Instead of invesling in stock and paid-up in- 
surance for one; 

To have fitted a cruiser for right to adventure 
a sea full of shoals; 


To sail without chart and with only the stars 


for a guide; 
To have dared to lose with all the chances for 
losing, 
Is glory enough. 


“T perceive that U. S. is just another 
way of spelling Us.” 

Can the average citizens of America 
take this new ideal of democracy and 


embody it in our national and social life? 


Have we minds strong enough, vision 
large enough, hearts stout enough, wills 
resolute enough, to follow this divine 
prompting and to make a new pilgrimage 
into the realm of free, creative spirit? 
The angel of this new democracy beckons 
us forward. Our El Dorado is just be- 
yond the horizon. I feel sure that we 
are moving in the right direction. Let us 
follow the gleam! John Robinson, in his 
farewell address to the Pilgrims on the 
eve of their departure for the New World, 
counseled them to have faith in the con- 
tinuous illumination of the Divine Mind. 
He was very confident that “the Lord had 
more light and truth yet to break forth 


out of His holy word.” 
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Darkling our great forefathers went 
The first steps of the way; 

"T'was but the dawning, yet to grow 

_ Into the perfect day: 

And grow it shall; our glorious sun 
More fervid rays afford ; 

The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word.’ 
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The valleys past, ascending still, 
Our souls would higher climb; 

And look down from supernal heights 
On all the bygone time. 

Upward we press; the air is clear, 
And the sphere music is heard ; 

The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word. 


You Can’t Be Good Without Being Wise 


; A scientist on social ethics 


T. D. A. COCKERELL 
University of Colorado 


RIMITIVH MAN, with his rudimentary 
knowledge of good and evil, could not 
attain a level of existence much above 
that of the brutes, in spite of the su- 
periority of his brain. Even to-day, men 
live almost as wild animals in the tropical 
forests of South America. The remains 
of paleolithic man in Europe show us that 
he had a brain as large as ours, and his 
art proves his capacity for understanding ; 
yet he lived in what we consider a bar- 
baric state. Gradually, by slow and pain- 
ful steps, he acquired knowledge, and with 
its aid developed skill and undertook what 
we call, with boastful exaggeration, the 
conquest of nature. In reality, he learned 
to play a game with nature, increasingly 
complex and productive of results as he 
learned more and more of the rules. This 
game, as we now find it, is what we call 
civilization; and it needs little argument 
to prove that for its maintenance we re- 
quire all the knowledge we can obtain, or- 
ganized into what we call science. We 
cannot even remain where we are; we are 
compelled by the logic of events to g0 
forward or backward, and progress de- 
pends on knowledge. Good intentions are 
of little avail without it; and the ignorant 
are like poor players, who, doing the best 
they can, ruin the music of an orchestra. 
Thus it is impossible to be good without 
being wise, if we understand -the word 
good in a pragmatic sense, aS meaning 
good for something. Yet we must agree 
that science alone cannot adequately min- 
ister to human needs. If a human being 


is nothing more than a temporary arrange- - 


ment of atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and some other elements, our 
whole conception of human values seems 
to have little basis in reality. Or rather, 
is what -reality’ it possesses unstable, 
evanescent, insignificant in relation to the 
universe? Is human life a tragedy be- 
cause a comedy?—a thing so ridiculous 
with its serious poses and heroic gestures 
that the gods, if there be such, must be 
convulsed with laughter? Well, we do not 
believe that for a moment; we could not 
believe it and be sane. Huxley was per- 
haps the most typical exponent of modern 
science, yet his great friend Michael Fos- 
ter had this to say of him: 


Great as he felt science to be, he was well 
aware that science could never lay its hand, 
eould never touch even with the tip of its 
finger, that dream with which our little life 
is rounded; and that unknown dream was a 
power as dominant over him as was the might 


of known science; he carried about with him 
every day that which he did not know as his 
guide of life no less to be minded than that 
which he did know. 


Recently, having occasion to write an 
article in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of Huxley’s birth, I tried to 
imagine what his counsel would be, were 
he among us. I fancied that it might be 
somewhat as follows: 


You cannot have successful democracy with- 
out moral sense, and that must show itself 
equally in tenderness of heart and honesty of 
purpose. It is not enough to mean well; you 
must do well, co-operating with the universe 
in which you live. The honest man faces the 
facts of existence and governs his conduct ac- 
cordingly ; he throws aside all sham and pre- 
tense, as soon as it is ascertained to be such. 
These are not mere pleasing generalities, but 
stern precepts in a land where ignorance is 
often enthroned, and masses of people pretend 
‘to believe that which in their hearts they 
know to be false. Power without wisdom, ac- 


_ tion without knowledge, must lead to catastro- 


phe, no matter how excellent the political sys- 
tem, how worthy the traditions of the past. 


There was a splendid integrity about 
some of the prophets of old, who offered 
eternal wisdom in the setting of the knowl- 
edge of their day. Yet the parable of 
the new wine in old bottles shows that 
our modern dilemma is of very respect- 
able antiquity. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive what Jesus Christ would have to 
say about it, were he once more a man 
among men. Just as we have made over 
our lives to suit modern invention and 
discovery, so must we make over our 
philosophy to suit modern knowledge. But 
in essence, both the lives and the phi- 
losophy remain the same, or at least re- 
tain eternal elements. Are we to perish 
like some butterfly which, having attained 
the winged state, should insist upon try- 
ing to eat cabbage leaves, instead of suck- 
ing the nectar of flowers? The matter is 
of enormous importance, and we must con- 
eede this virtue to the enemies of science, 
that they perceive it to be such. 

Unquestionably, the progress of the 
modern world, in its varied aspects, se- 
verely taxes the stability and even the 
sanity of the modern mind. Since we 
cannot go back to barbarism,—and all 
agree on that,—it only remains to make 
readjustments which shall create harmony 
rather than discord, wholesomeness rather 
than a chaos of disconnected and irrecon- 
cilable fragments. What does this actually 
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involve? It seems to me that it involves 
on the one hand the possession of what 
William James called over-beliefs, tran- 
secendental conceptions of value and virtue 
which find their main justification outside 
the field of science; and, on the other, a 
frank and full acceptance of the testimony 
of the human senses, not as rigid ortho- 
doxy, but as something dynamic, ever con- 
yerting reality into truth. The modern 
man, possessed with these ideas, is bound 
to reject the mass of ancient miracles, 
some as apparently pure inventions, others 
as misinterpretations of facts actually ob- 
served. He may still often use metaphor, 
because our language is full of it, and 
perhaps the more freely because he knows 
what he is trying to express. He will not 
lose the sense of mystery or the feeling 
of awe, as he contemplates the world 
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about him. Rather, these feelings will 
be deepened and broadened, as he per- 
ceives that truth is ten thousand times 
more wonderful than any fiction. 

What can he say to those who fear that 
the loss of faith in the images of the past 
will imperil the essential verities? He 
cannot, he must not, treat the matter 
lightly, as a thing of no account. The 
danger is real, and the problem has to be 
met. But Christ long ago pointed out 
the futility of trying to meet it in a half- 
hearted way. The new wine would burst 
the old bottles, and everything would be 
lost. This we cannot endure, any of us; 
and those who would insist on confining 
the growing, living science and religion of 
the day within the boundaries of ancient 
tradition are themselves the wasters of 
that which they hold most precious. 


(This article is reprinted from Science, September 11, 1925.] 


CORRESPONDENCE 


-Theist to Humanist 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In reply to a letter appearing in THE 
REGISTER of October 8, under the heading 
“Humanism and Fellowship,’ may I say 
this is a question that is rapidly becoming 
very important, and deserves the expres- 
sion of opinion from all who see its im- 
portance. Therefore, I should like to say 
a word on the other side. 

Dr. Clay MacCauley submitted a letter 
very similar to the one above mentioned 
to the Pacific Unitarian, which was pub- 
lished in the October number. We younger 


men all admire the unflagging zeal of this. 


grand old veteran of the cause of liberal 
religion, and our high regard for him 
would make it impossible for us to differ 
with him in any other than. the kindest 
spirit. But it seems to me that the only 
heretic in the Unitarian fold is the man 
who would expel another man from our 
fellowship because of any creedal matter 
whatsoever. And it seems to me that it 
is high time that we are saying this to 
the few who, like Dr. MacCauley, have 
said to our Humanist brothers, even in 
the kindest of phrases, “Get out from 
among us.” I can readily conceive of a 
man in our fellowship becoming useless 
to our cause; but the judge of a man’s 
usefulness is his own congregation. If 
a man becomes useless, or positively in- 
jurious, let his congregation quietly in- 
form him of this fact; let all other con- 
gregations that he seeks as new fields 
say the same thing; then he will be effect- 
ively excluded from our fellowship. But 
as long as any man can command the 
allegiance, even if not the following, of 
a ruling majority of his congregation, it 
is the greatest as well as the most gratui- 
tous heresy for another minister to 
politely ask him to get out. 

As for Humanism itself, let me hasten 
to explain that I am a safe enough theist. 


And I make bold to predict that I will. 


die a theist, in spite of all the “sweet 
reasonableness” of Dr. Slaten, for example. 
But does that mean that I begrudge the 
Humanists their opportunity to guide the 


philosophy of liberal religion into atheis- 
tic channels? Not for one moment. Let 
us theists frankly recognize the fact that 
our Unitarian theology has never: been, 
and let us hope never will be, static. Of 
all people we refuse to accept the idea 
that any faith has once for all been de- 
livered to the saints. It is possible that 
our Humanist brothers are prophets who 
tower above us so that they see where we 
are in a mist. But be that as it may, 
what are the practical effects of Human- 
ism? Pretty much the same, I take it, as 
Unitarian theism. My theism, at least, 
directs me to the service of man as the 
most effective “worship” of God; so our 
practical purpose is the same,—make life 
here and now better for the sons of men. 
Here, as usual when we reach the depths, 
we meet Jesus,—“By their fruits you shall 
know them.” ‘Those of us who have had 
the privilege of, working with the dis- 
tinguished Humanist who is leaving the 
Pacific Coast at this time to take up larger 
responsibilities must admit that Human- 
ism has great inspirational value. And 
SO we say to Humanism, “More power to 
you, convert us if you can; but go on 
with your good work.” 


San Josp, Cain. 


Cyril WYCHE. 


Church Needs Them 
To the Editor of Top CHRISTIAN RuGIsTHR :— 


A recent article in the Pacific Unitarian 
interested me because it probably voiced 
a conservative sentiment in the organiza- 
tion, opposed to what is known as the 
Humanistic movement. 

The writer of that article, although 
in sympathy with the spirit of humanita- 
rianism, was quite positive that the irre- 
ducible minimum of supernaturalism to 
which the Unitarian organization is his- 
torically and irrevocably committed, is a 
theistic faith; and, therefore, those who 
cannot subscribe to it should not compro- 
mise the usefulness and reputation of the 
Church by continuing to call themselves 
Unitarians. } 

This argument sounds very natural to 
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one who is familiar with heresy ‘trials 
in the past. The reluctance to relinquish 
the claim of being a Christian church is 
quite understandable. Although renounc- 
ing the theory of the special divinity of 
Christ, it has seemed expedient to recog- 
nize in him a unique character as a religi- 
ous leader that would enable Unitarians 
to retain the title of Christian. 

To be considered atheists would also 
be unpleasant, so some sort of theism 
seéms necessary to respectability. | 

But the intelligence of humanity has 
outgrown this attitude of compromise. 
Liberal minds now recognize that the 
spiritual nature of man, his aspiration 
toward the highest and best that he knows, 
is a natural element of human nature, 
the product of his evolutionary develop- 
ment, that functions most effectively when 
entirely emancipated from supernatural- 


_ism. 


The Infinite Power that energizes the 
universe, as modern astronomy discloses 
it, is beyond the grasp of our finite minds; 
but we do know that the entire history of 
life on our relatively insignificant planet 
covers only a moment of cosmic history 
and that humanity is a comparatively un- 
important incident in the universal flux. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic nature 
of the universe and whatever may be the 
truth concerning personal immortality, 
nothing that we can do or believe will 
change the facts, or neutralize the one 
fact of which we can be absolutely cer- 
tain,—that the only opportunity for the 
exercise of our religious aspirations for 
the betterment of human life is in the 
here and now. 

This naturalistic rejection of all super- 
naturalism, this recognition of the mate- 
rial universe with all its wonderful poten- 
tialities, including the mentality and 
spirituality of man, as the eternal, un- 
created, absolute reality, at least so far 
as we now know, is the result of universal 
intellectual development. Its ultimate 
acceptance is inevitable, and the vital 
question for Unitarians to consider is 
whether they shall retard the progressive 
movement by a reactionary attitude or 
whether they shall take the lead by organ- 
izing the forces of progress and welcoming 
into their churches the large number of 
intelligent, earnest souls who have un- 
churched themselves because they could 
no longer subscribe to outgrown creeds. 

If I may offer a personal opinion, the 
church needs these liberal intelligent 
minds more than they need the church. 

BrerRKELBY, CALIF. S. M. AueusTINeE. 


Is It? . 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


’ I note Mr. Girelius’ letter in your issue 
of October 15, 1925. May I suggest that 
Mr. Girelius, and any others who may 
wish to read a splendid book on Liberal- 
ism and its thought, procure a copy of 
“Liberal Christianity,” by Dr. William 
Pierson Merrill, minister of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York City? 
The publishers are Macmillan, and the 
price is one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
It is a splendid and worth-while book. 
BE. Srnctair HERTELL, 


POUGHKEEPSIB, N. ¥: ws 


te? 


_ books. 


ee hope to accomplish ? 


Why This Depaitment? 


- What is our excuse for being? Just what does this Book Department of THe CHRISTIAN 
Is its function merely that of advertising such books as the 
publishers see fit to send us? By no means. « Literature is not only one of the fine arts, but an 
essential factor in all sound civilization. The reading of a worth-while book is a real means of grace. 


New Books 


Through 


their comments upon current literature, our critics aim to present here, week after week, honest opinions; 


‘giving blame when censure is necessary, honor when honor is due; without fear and without favor. 


What 


we seek to do, is to provide our readers with reliable literary information, in order that among the new 
books they may know what to read and what to avoid. 


- . History of Humans © 

_ Man’s Lira ‘ON EartuH. By Samuel Christian 
Schmucker. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.25. 

Now that the controversy between 
science and religion is again upon us, 
thoughtful persons are asking for reliable 
The average man does not wish 
seientifice and technical treatises. He 
wants the story told in as simple and 
natural a manner as_ possible. Dr. 
Sechmucker has kept the average reader 
in mind, hence the value of the book. 
Yet in his endeavor to avoid the com- 
plicated and technical, he has not allowed 
truth and learning to suffer. The work 
is precisely what it purports to be, a 
description of man’s life on -earth. It 


opens with a discussion of the theory of 


eyolution, applying the discussion to 
present-day conditions, after which it 
carries readers back in time to beginnings. 
Chapter Two emphasizes the importance 
of fossils, and introduces the Java man. 


' From then on the book traces carefully 


and in entertaining fashion the devel- 
opment of the human _ species. Each 
position is supported by evidences in the 
form of fossils, picture paintings, soils, 
and other matter which archeologists 
have unearthed. As one reads, he is 
compelled to pay homage to the inde- 
fatigable toil of scientists who first un- 
earthed and then deciphered the meaning 
of fragments of skeletons. To depict a 
man from a portion of his skull looks 
like an impossible proceeding, yet this 


the archeologists have accurately done; 


and we, to-day, thanks to their labor, 
know that human beings were living on 
this earth half a million years ago. 

_ Any person perplexed about all the 
' discussion with reference to human origins 


_ will find Dr. Schmucker’s volume as con- 
 yineing as it is nepial.: 


We commend it 


a Saye ont: reserve, FR. H. C. 
The Most Romantic 
: Modern Science 
, 8 ScreNCH OF Broxosy, By George G. 


‘Scott. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
‘Haldane has said that the most 
tic figure of to-day is the biologist. 

a a the progress of biological 
dge mers. to revolutionize the 


civilization of the future. If there is 
something in his prediction, it might be 
well for us all to familiarize ourselves 
with the fundamentals of biology. To 
aid us in this purpose,’ Professor Scott’s 
book is one of the best available. While 
most textbooks on biology cover only one 
branch of the subject, this book covers 
all. The book has four parts. The first 
is introductory, describing briefly all of 
the biological sciences, and then pro- 
ceeding to the discussion of the physical 
basis of life, protoplasm, and the cell. 
Part If concerns itself with the biology of 
plants. Part III deals with animal life, 
Finally Part IV discusses comparative 
anatomy, histology, embryology, the physi- 
ology of animals, the distribution of 
animals in space and time, heredity, adap- 


tation, and evolution, and the biology of. 


man. The book is carefully illustrated 
and is an excellent introduction to this 
important subject. : GBS 


Joe Lincoln Nods 


QuEER JupsoN. By Joseph OC. Lincoln. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 


We have long wondered how he could 
do it. For many years now, Joe Lincoln 
has brought out a succession of Cape Cod 
stories, and every one a best seller! From 
Cap'n Eri to Rugged Water, not one but 
has kept the high level attained by its 
predecessors. Hatricating Obadiah, Mary 
Gusta, Shavings, Keziah Coffin, and the 
rest, all have been admirable stories of 
their kind, good-humored, unassuming; 
their honest fun and genial faith in 
human nature more than making up for 
what subtler characteristics they might 
lack. That the stream could continue to 
flow with such unabated vigor has been 
a source of growing amazement to his 
widening circle of readers. But, now, at 
last, a chance has come. ‘’Tis true ’tis 
pity.” We hate to say it. Yet in the 
interests of honest truth, we have to con- 
fess that, in our opinion, Queer Judson 
falls below the average Lincoln level. It 
has all the ingredients which have long 
constituted its author’s stock in trade. 
But they have been cooked over a slow 
fire. Others may find it entertaining. But 
to us, the book is dull. It reveals a spirit 
obviously flagging. Lacking in sharp 
contrasts and dramatic incidents, the 
story drags. If the truth must be told, 


A. R. H. 


we finished it only by a judicious exer- 


cise of the art of skipping. Of course, 
it’s a story of Cape Cod. The country 
folk of Barnstable County, with their 


pungent vernacular, their common sense, 
their unfailing humor, are there. The 
landscape of sand dunes, wide beaches, 
pine groves, and picturesque villages, is 
unchanged. Its central figure is the 
quaint, lovable failure whom Joe Lincoln 
loves so well to paint. But the general 
effect is colorless. The trouble, we sus- 
pect, is due to overstrain. What Mr. 
Lincoln needs is a vacation. Let’ him 
knock off from all writing for, at least, 
a year. If we are not mistaken, a rest 
would benefit his art enormously. After 
letting his mind lie fallow, he could then 
return, and with his old-time skill put 
Cape Cod once more upon the literary 
map. A. R. H. 


Farmyard Friends 


Bucouic BHATITUDES. By Rusticus. The At- 
lantic Monthly Press. Boston. $1.50. 

This is a delightful volume by one who 
seems to love rustic things, especially 
animal life on the farm, with one possible 
exception. Its contents form a series of 
beatitudes on domestic animals and scenes, 
—‘Blessed be the Dog,” “Blessed be the 
Pig,” “Blessed be the Hen,” “Blessed be 
the Cow,” “Blessed be the Horse,” and 
“Blessed be the Garden.” ‘The chapters . 
are worked out in a racy, whimsical vein, 
calculated to delight the reader. Replete 
with wit and humor, they have the true 
rustic flavor. The author knows the 
domestic animals and writes about them 
with appreciative charm. The devotion of 
the dog, alert and protective of farm prop- 
erty; the human traits of the pig, per- 
fectly clean if given half a chance; the 
pride of the rooster, a rustic “Duke of 
Wellington,” rejoicing in his lordship over 
his harem; the care and devotion of the 
hen for her downy offspring; the contem- 
plative cow, a lesson in contentment; as 
well as the noble friendship of the horse, 
sleek and beautiful friend of man, delight- ~ 
ing in a wild gallop along the countryside 
in the dewy morn, are all set forth in 
appealing fashion. The omission of the 
cat is probably intentional. The cat is a 
destroyer of bird life. The author has no 
blessing for her. Altogether, a book to 
be dipped into with growing pleasure. 

M. B.T, 
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Out West 
Tun SLEBPHR OF THE MooNnLiIT RAnaus. By 
Herold Marshall. New York: Oosmopolitan 


Book Corporation. $2.00. 


We have here a modern novel that it 
is a pleasure to commend without reserva- 
tion. So many western and far northern 
stories are marred by excessive profanity, 
gun play, and rough stuff generally, that 
it is a relief to read a story strong, virile, 
instinct with the very spirit of the northern 
wilds, and yet free from these blemishes. 
The plot is a strong one. There is a pur- 
pose beyond the mere story. Throughout 
the work we have a study in heredity 
and psychology. The tale revolves around 
three principal actors, The Girl, Paul, her 
betrothed, and the supposed Aleut native, 
Bert. The scene is laid chiefly in the 
rough, hilly country at the end of the 
Alaskan peninsula. It begins with the 
rescue of The Girl by Bert from an acci- 
dental plunge into the water as she is 
landing from an incoming vessel at an 
Alaskan port. This focuses attention upon 
the supposed native, who eventually turns 
out to be white. Years before there had 
been a shipwreck and an _ accidental 
change of infants, the Aleut mother tak- 
ing the white child when she supposed 
her own lost, and the white mother adopt- 
ing the half-breed native babe. Years 
later the white mother, assured that her 
long-lost child had survived, had sent her 
adopted son and The Girl north to search 
for the lost one. The supposed breed, 
Bert, turns out to be the missing child. 
Then follows a series of adventures in 
which the rugged grandeur of that bar- 
ren, desolate, wind-swept land calls to the 
spirit of the real breed with compelling 
power. He finds himself gripped, carried 
away, and eventually reverts to his own 
people. On the other hand, the real white 
man, Bert, has never been able to 
get away from the hereditary instincts of 
his white ancestry. He has steadily re- 
fused to become like the barbarous natives, 
and he exhibits throughout the story a 
high-minded, chivalrous, and noble charac- 
ter that appeals powerfully to The Girl, 
as her affection for her betrothed wanes 
and perishes. Despite the plots of the 
breed to destroy his rival, which all come 
to naught, Bert and The Girl find their 
way back to civilization and his mother, 
and Paul is left with his own kin, happy 
in the desolate North. There is a re- 
markable chapter descriptive of a terrific 
voleanie eruption, and the wonderful 
valley of the Ten Thousand Smokes figures 
in the tale. Altogether, a work of unusual 
merit, and one that will be read with 
pleasure by every lover of good fiction. 

: M.B. T. 


An Old City 


ANNAPOLIS: I7s CoLoNnraL AND NAvAL Srory. 
By Walter B. Norris. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $3.00 net. 

To the average American, Annapolis is 
known only as the location of the United 
States Naval Academy. By a narrower 
circle it is remembered as a place rich 
in colonial and Revolutionary memories. 
Those who have been there recall it as one 
of the most interesting of smaller Ameri- 
ean towns. Architecturally, it is a place 


The Christian Register 


of high distinction. To the Marylander 
it has additional interest because of its 
political significance, since for two cen- 
turies it has been the capital of his State. 
Of these four aspects, colonial, naval, 
political, and ssthetic, Mr. Norris writes 
fully and entertainingly, painting a vivid 
picture of the sleepy old city on the 
Severn in various phases of its long his- 
tory. Writing in a style always pleasant, 
yet showing careful research, he succeeds 
in making the past live again. Although 
recounting nothing of the history of An- 
napolis after the Civil War, save as it 
has been connected with the development 
of the Naval Academy, his descriptions 
of life there when it was one of the centers 
of culture and fashion in the original 
thirteen States, its clubs, balls, theaters, 
races, as well as the events prior to, and 
during, the Revolution, make interesting 
reading. Through its pages walk Wash- 
ington, Lafayette, Rochambeau, together 
with many local dignitaries, planters, 
merchants, wits, and clergymen. The 
book is charmingly illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and a series of etchings which 
are genuine works of art. ‘AR. WH. 


Rewards Along the Way 


OLp YoutH. Coningsby Dawson. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $2.00. 

Coningsby Dawson came before the 
public during the war, when he wrote 
some of the most realistic literature that 
came out of the struggle. He has since 
devoted himself to fiction. Unlike certain 
authors who produce one and two books 
a year, he works over his manuscript two 
years before sending it to the publishers. 
The result is a plausible plot and a work 
that reveals craftsmanship. 

Eve Greensleve is thirty-six and mar- 
ried. Her home is an average suburban 
community of prosperous, respectable 
folk, careful of the conventions and social 
amenities. Marriage has not proved the 
rosy dream it promised. Now, in her 
widowhood, with her husband dead* sey- 
eral years, she searches once more for the 
treasure at the tip of the rainbow. Her 
relations with the relatives of her deceased 
husband engage the author’s attention. 
Mrs. Greensleve has always waited on 
them; performed the service so long, in 
fact, that it has come to be accepted as 
a matter of daily occurrence. At this 
juncture, with Eve seeking once more 
the fulfillment of youthful longings, the 
man whom she loved eighteen years 
before, appears. The love of their youth 
persists, but Dick Chauncey is not quite 
willing to pass over to a new life. HEven- 
tually they marry. Whether the two 
find what they seek is left to the reader’s 
conjecture. 

It is a little unfortunate that Mr. Daw- 
son could not have seen a way to 
terminate the story one hundred pages 
earlier; for the interest lags, and a cap- 
tivating beginning fades away to a rather 
unimpressive conclusion. The novel is 
true to life, in that it shows how life 
has continued satisfactions in proportion 
to a person’s ability to find pursuits 
satisfactory to each stage of experience. 

“EEE. ©, 


cellent novel. 
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The Romance of an Expatriate 

“ANDREW BRIDD OF PARIS.” By Henry Syd- 
nor Harrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oom- 
pany. $2.00. 

A story which makes up in substance 
what it lacks in bulk. We have no hesi- 
tation in hailing Andrew Bride as the best 
thing Mr. Harrison has done since Queed. 
In some ways, it even surpasses that ex- 
For here is that restrained 
force, accuracy of ' touch, clarity of in- 
sight, and depth of thought which go to 
the making of every successful venture 
in the realm of fiction. It is a story of 
the clash of racial temperaments, as well 
as of the conflict of two opposing spiritual 
forces. Not Anne Douglas Sedgwick, or 
Mrs. Wharton, has been able to analyze 
more convincingly the agreements and hos- 
tilities of French and American natures 
in their relations one with another. How 
Andrew Bride, a youthful Mencken, for- 
sakes the United States for Paris, how 
his friendship with Mary Jackson grad- 
ually works disillusionment with his 
adopted surroundings and _ eventually 
forces his return, is recounted with a 
gentle humor which by no means hides 
the writer’s incisive understanding of na- 
tional characteristics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Brief as it is in compass, this 
novel is packed full of local color, deep 
thought, and sound knowledge of human 
nature. These qualities bring it close to 
a genuine work of art. A. BR. H. 


Deep Ploughing 

Tun NAkeD MAN. A novel by Vere Hutchin- 
son. New York: The Century Company. 

A gripping soul study, dramatically . 
told, in which the slowly moving, inevi- 
tably triumphant force of unselfish love 
finally humanizes a primitive man. It 
is more than three-quarters of a century 
since the first spiritual analysis of this 
sort came from the pen of a Unitarian 
minister, Sylvester Judd, in his Margaret. 
Both are haunting stories. Miss Hutchin- 
son has pictured a man of no education, 
no advantages, handicapped in his ante- 
cedents as heavily as one can think. He 
has three primitive passions in a superla- 
tive degree—one to become conspicuously 
masterful, first as a coal miner, later as 
a farmer; second, to possess a farm; 
third, to have a son. Power, land, off- 
spring,—these are big elemental motives. 
Ruthlessly he pursues them; and stunned, 
he recoils from the bludgeoning that logi- 
cal consequences of ruthless selfishness 
are sure to invoke. 

The humanizing process is happily 
completed by Maggie, his first wife, dis- 
carded for his second, a wanton, who 
bears him a child. Maggie is not far 
from elemental, save in the big maternal 
instinct which takes her back to her hus- 
band when she hears of his deep need. 

This story is true to human nature. It 
is true to experience; and in spite of its 
arresting though repellent title, it should 
have a wider reading and a deeper re- 
spect than most of its contemporaries. 

W.F.G. 
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When Star Eyes Was Brave 


JANE ELLIS JOY 


Standing at the door of her little clay- 
plastered home in the late twilight, Star 
Eyes could see the blaze of a bonfire 
through the trees. She smelled roasting 
chestnuts, and knew from the shouting 
and laughter she heard that the village 
boys and girls were having a merry eve- 
ning at the grove. It was late in October. 

Star Eyes was far from happy. Her 
trouble grew out of a nickname that had 
been given her by her playmates. To a 
little Indian girl it seemed the most 
dreadful nickname ever thought of. It 
was ‘“Afraid-of-the-Dark.” Star Byes 
hated it all the more because—oh, the pity 
and the shame of it!—she was really 
afraid of the dark. 

Loving fun and frolic as much as any 
one, the continued sounds of merriment 
from the grove made Star Eyes wish for 
a share of the pleasure. They were play- 
ing a game of “Big Braves.” Any one 
who could leap over a large bowlder in 
the playground would be entitled to enter 
the lists of the Big Braves. 

Star Eyes believed she could jump over 
the big stone. Perhaps her nickname 
would be forgotten if she succeeded. As 
it was, she was lonely. Her parents and 
nearly all the older people of the village 
were away attending the Great Corn 
Feast across the river. They would not 
return until the next day. So, taking 
courage, Star Eyes tripped across the 
field, joining the noisy group playing 
around the bonfire. 

Shawnee was standing beside a flaring 
jumpers. 
“Singing Wind made the leap over the big 
stone easily. John MHawkfeather’s fall 
evoked loud laughter. But Shawnee 
allowed him a second chance, when he 
cleared the bowlder, which proved him 
worthy of a place among the braves. 

And now it was Star Eyes’ turn. She 
was getting ready to run when Betsy 

spied her. “Afraid-of-the-Dark is not 
brave!’’ shouted Betsy. “Send her home, 
Shawnee! We don’t want afraid-girls 
playing with us.” 

Shawnee was the chief’s son, and he had 
a sense of his own importance as well as 
some ideas about fair play. Anyhow, he 
was not going to take orders from Betsy. 
Turning to Star Hyes, he asked solemnly, 
“Are you afraid of the dark?” 

*Y-e-s,” faltered the little girl with 
lowered eyes. 

Shawnee frowned. 

Sad of heart and much ashamed, Star 
‘Eyes turned her back on her -jeering 
playmates. It comforted her a little, 
however, when Singing Wind, following 


her, whispered a kind word in her ear 
and gave her a scoopful of roasted chest- 
nuts. 

“T will give the chestnuts to Little 
Sparrow,” thought Star Hyes. 

Little Sparrow, a bright little fellow of 
three years, was a kind of baby brother 
to Star Eyes. When slighted by play- 
mates of her own age on account of her 
fear of the dark, she often found amuse- 
ment in the company of Little Sparrow. 
The little boy loved her. But to-night she 
found baby brother too ill to play. 

“He needs the medicine man,—the 
doctor,” said Netta, the child’s mother. 
“But our strong people, with the horses, 
are away at the Corn Feast; and my 
back hurts so much I can’t carry him.” 

Star Eyes said nothing. Her mind was 
busy with plans. “Shawnee is brave,” 
she thought. “Shawnee is not afraid of 
anything. I will tell Shawnee about it. 
He has a good heart. He will go.” 

She hurried back to the grove. But 
Shawnee did not fall in with her plans. 
“My pony has a bad foot,” he objected, 
excusing himself. Her appeal to others 
brought only shakes of the head. 

Although Star Eyes could not have told 
what the word “responsibility” meant, 
she knew deep in her heart what the feel- 
ing was. If she didn’t go for the doctor, 
Baby Brother would suffer all night. 
There was no one else to go,—no one to 
go along with her for company. And the 
medicine man lived so far away. The nar- 
row path down the valley would be dark, 
very dark. “Ah,” she thought on, “per- 
haps the Good Spirit might help!” 

She looked up at the little new moon 
floating through the clouds. “Great Good 
Spirit,” she prayed, “make me brave, be- 
cause I love Little Sparrow.” 

Directly her back was to the bonfire and 
she was facing the darkness. Somehow 
the thought of the help she was going to 
bring the sick child made her less afraid 
as she trod on in the quiet night, hearing 
no sound except the rattle of dry leaves. 
To-morrow, perhaps Little Sparrow might 


Kinship 
Several of nature’s people 
I know, and they know me; 
I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality. 
—EHmily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 


We are shaped and fashioned by what 
we love.—Goethe. 


be well and smiling. No, the sky was not 
brightening, but brightness of another 
kind was coming into the little girl’s 
heart. Love was making her forget her 
fear. 

The medicine doctor was old. He had 
not gone to the Feast of Corn. Yes, he 
would see Little Sparrow. He threw a 
blanket on the back of his pony, selected a 
bunch of dried herbs, and with Star Eyes 
safely seated at his back, he was soon on 
his way to Netta’s house. 

Star Eyes stayed with Netta until Little 
Sparrow was much better. Then, very 
happy, she ran home in the darkness. 
But she was not afraid now. 

The next morning there was a stir in 
the village. Could it be true that “Afraid- 
of-the-Dark” had braved the darkness and 
brought the medicine man to Netta? 
Boys and girls who had refused to play 
with her the evening before talked it all 
over seriously, regretfully. As a result of 
the talk a troop of them came to see her 
and make their peace. 

Shawnee was first to speak. “Star 
Eyes, you are braver than any of us,” he 
began. “When a person who is afraid 
overcomes the fear, that is being bravest . 
of all. We want you to play with us 
always.” 

“I’m sorry I called you Afraid-of-the- 
Dark,” added Betsy, coming forward 
shyly. “Will you forgive my bad tongue, 
and be friendly again?” 

“Yes, I: feel friendly to you all,’ smiled 
Star Eyes. “And I’m not afraid of the 
darkness any more.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Two Back Yards 
MARGARET HILL 


Two prand-new houses, each with a big 

back yard shaded by oak trees, stood side 
by side, waiting to be bought. Two. fami- 
lies, new to the neighborhood, bought 
them, and each new family had a mother 
and a father and four children, two boys 
and two girls. So far, the families were 
alike, you see. One family was named 
Martin, and the other family was named 
Underwood. . 
' It was no time before curtains were 
in the windows, smoke curling out of the 
chimneys, and brass knockers polished so 
you could see your own nose in them. 
Lived in, these houses looked, in no time 
at all, and now we come to the back 
yards. 

Hammers began to pound in both back 
yards almost at once. In the back yard 
of the Underwood house, three carpenters 
made the hammers pound. In the back 
yard of the Martin house, all four Mar- 
tin children made their hammers pound. 
A hammer apiece had those children. 
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The carpenters in the Underwood back 
yard built a dry land swimming chute,— 
or that’s what it looked like. Polished 
boards, guarded by round rails, and the 
whole curving from the starting platform, 
ten or twelve feet above ground, to the 
soft sand pile at the bottom. You could 
slide down anyway,—sitting up, on your 
back, if you were of the daring, or on 
your stomach. And you couldn’t get 
hurt, because the sand pile caught you. 
That was one thing the carpenters built; 
and all the time their hammers pounded, 
the Underwood children walked aimlessly 
around the yard, asking each carpenter 
every minute and a half just how long it 
would be before that chute would be 
finished. The carpenters were happy, 
whistling carpenters when they began that 
job, but before two days were over, no- 
body whistled in that back yard; and at 
the end of two days, the head carpenter 
rang the back doorbell, and asked Mrs. 
Underwood, politely but firmly, if they 
might finish the job without an audience 
of circling, querying children. After 
that, the carpenters whistled again; and 
when their job was done, the Underwood 
baek yard had, besides the dry land swim- 
ming chute, a wonderful swing,—in the 
form of a chair seat, all perfectly safe, 
and secured by ropes stout enough to hold 
a ton; and parallel. bars, and, under the 
shelter of the overhanging porch, chest 
weights on pulleys, and I really don’t 
know what all. Certainly a complete 
back yard it was—from the point of view 

-of Mother and Father Underwood, who 
wanted their four children to have a 
happy time. 

’ When the carpenters got to the state 
of mind where they could no. longer 
whistle on the Underwood job, the Under- 
wood children, until such time as they 
could return to their own domain, wan- 
dered into the back yard of the Martin 
house, and there hammers pounded with 
a vengeance, and there excited, eager 
words flew back and forth; for what do 
you suppose was happening? ‘The four 
Martin children, overalled, their pockets 
bulging with nails, folding rules, and the 
other things that capable carpenters need 
about their person, were getting their 
cavalry regiment into working order. 
Themselves! Their own idea! 

“Mother, may we have all the barrels 
the china came packed in?” asked Peter, 
the day after they moved in; and Mother, 


The Hallowe’en Pumpkin 


JANET GARGAN 


In among the cornstalks growing 
Is a pumpkin, bright as gold; 
Every day ’tis bigger, swelling 
‘Up with pride and getting bold. 
To its corner, always coming, — 
Are wee things the pumpkin sees,— 
’ There’s the swallow and the linnet, 
And the butterflies and bees. 


So the pumpkin is not lonely,— 
Even night time brings a guest; 
There’s the rabbit and the owlet 
And the katydid, green-dressed. 
Soon the pumpkin will be quitting 
All these friends,—it will be seen 
With a crowd of boys parading 
-In the dusk of Hallowe’en. 


, 
; 


culty vanishes. 


— apiece. 
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knowing the ways of her brood, had. 


gladly consented. “And the crating 
boards, too,’ she had added to her barrel 
permission. : ; 
Perhaps you don’t know how barrels 
and crating boards can be turned into 
a cavalry regiment, but those Martin 
children needed no suggestions in a little 
transformation like that. Weren’t those 
round, fat barrels the finest things to sit 
astride of? A little stout for cavalry 
service? Imagination! 
Then with fine round 
bodies for their steeds ready to their 
hands, what easier than to nail on—re- 
member, those children all had tool sense 
—stout legs of crate boards? Even so, 
the horses lacked finish, so on went long, 
cut strips of cloth from the rag bag for 
tails, and little triangular blocks made 
the finest ears. The heads and faces were 
the hardest. Flat on the ground lay those 
four Martins and drew outlines on boards, 


and finally every horse had a head se- 


curely nailed to its body. 

Spellbound, the Underwood children 
watched developments in the Martin back 
yard. “We're going to have a real slid- 
ing chute, and a swing you can’t fall out 
of, and a reg’lar gymnasium, when our 
yard’s finished,” said Tom, the eldest 
Underwood, the first morning he and his 
brother and sisters had been requested 
to vacate their own yard. Proudly he 
offered the remark, but meeting for re- 
sponse only an absent-minded “That’s 
good,” from Peter, he felt no encourage- 
ment to dilaté further on the glories that 
his own completed yard would furnish. 

“Let’s make a swing!” shouted Jimsy 
Martin one morning, when all the little 
Martins had become a little nonplussed 
on the architecture of horses’ heads. 
“And after we swing awhile, we'll finish 
the horses.” 

“All right!” agreed the three other 
Martins; and the four little Underwoods, 
sitting on the edge of the yard, nearly 
lost their breath at the alacrity with 
which that swing, or rather those swings, 
went up. Ropes of exactly the right 
strength? Far from it. Odds and ends 
of rope, cleverly knotted together. Break? 
Probably not, but what mattered a few 
possible bumps to the hardy Martins? 
They never even thought of them, till one 
Underwood ventured, “Bet that’ll break!” 

“Break? What if it does?” asked Betty 
Martin, in surprise. “Who minds a few 
bumps?” 

“How many swings you going to have?” 
demanded Tom, as Peter, scurrying about 
in the tree with the assurance of a mon- 
key, fastened numerous rope ends. 

“Four old tires in the cellar,” said 
Peter, “so we might as well have one 
Dad never sells ’em to the junk 
man. He always lets us have ’em.” 

“Tires?” said Tom, dazed. 

But already Jimsy and Betty and Ruth 
had the old tires out of the cellar and 
were capably fastening them to the ropes 
which Peter had tied aloft to the strong 
branches. 

What better? The tire swings were 
perfect. So thought their contrivers, 


- and so thoyght the little Underwood clan, 


who suddenly clamored loudly for a turn 
in them. 
“Course,” said Peter, offering his to 


And that diffi-* 
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Tom; and from that minute, the ice was 


‘broken, and from that minute the Martin 


back yard swarmed with eight children, 
and the Underwood back yard was prac- 
tically deserted, in spite of its elaborate 
inducements to sport. 

“IT can’t understand it,’ said Mother 
Underwood, standing in the window with 
Father Underwood. “I don’t believe 
they’ve used that slide three times apiece, 
—and as for the swing! I can’t under- 
stand it!” 

“T ean,’ chuckled Father Underwood. 
“And high time we all did!” 

Can you? 

[All rights reserved] 


October 
B. SINCLAIR HERTELL 


Streaks of amber sunlight 
Fall across the trees, 
Mixing red and purple 
In a quiet breeze. 


Dusts of light are falling 
On the misty hills; 

Come, let us be joyful, 
Ere November chills. 


For Twelve Cents a Day 


Sir Ronald Ross, British scientist, who 
is well known for his research work in 
the cure of malaria and sleeping sickness, 
claims that the allotted span of three- 
score years and ten should find man but 
in the prime of life. He says that because 
we fall prey to countless germs, we lead 
unnecessarily curtailed lives. His simple 
idea is that twelve cents from the pocket 
of every Englishman, spent in scientific 
research, would so advance medical knowl- 
edge that germs and old age would be 
held at bay, and that man would health- 
fully live to an age of at least one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 


A Condor’s Nest 


E. A. Brown, a young hunter of Ven- 
tura County, California, recently found, 
on one of his near-by mountain trips, the ~ 
nest of a pair of condors. ‘The condor, ° 
besides being the largest bird in North 
America, is believed to be the largest 
flying bird in the world, with a wing- 
spread of from nine to eleven feet, and 
in weight about thirty-five pounds. As 
there are only about fifty pairs of these 
birds in the United States, California 
protects them by imposing a heavy pen- 
alty on any one who kills them or steals 
their eggs. Young Brown, crawling the 
last hundred feet on his stomach, found 
the nest at the top of a rocky pinnacle, 
standing at the end of a deep canyon. 
Though the two condors swooped at him 
continually, the boy reached the entrance 
of the cave nest, just large enough to 
admit one condor at a time. He saw and 
handled the one egg. His own descrip- 
tion is: “The nest was merely an unlined ~ 
natural depression in the rock floor of 
the cave, in which rested one pale 
greenish-blue egg, about one and a half 
times as large as that of a domestic goose. 
This egg seemed to have a very th 


shell and was very heavy.” 
ll a ery vy. a : 


aH seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church 


Be: Reccord is the minister, was celebrated, 
and the annual sessions of the Michigan 
Conference were held with that church, 
_ during the week of October 4. 
On Sunday morning, Dr. Reccord 
preached an historical sermon upon the 
. theme, “The House Our Fathers Built to 
God.” There was ‘a large congregation 
that included many old members and de- 
scendants of former members. After 
sketching the history of the chureh from 
its founding, October 6, 1850, and the call- 
ing of its first minister, Rev. Thomas J. 
‘Mumford, down to the coming of Rey. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Dr. Reecord’s imme- 
diate predecessor, he said: 
_ “Of what value is this review of the 

years that have gone? Of no value at 
all if allowed to remain a mere review. 
The purpose of this anniversary celebra- 
tion is not only commemoration but also 
consecration. We look to the past for 
our inspiration, but to the future for our 
opportunity. And opportunity plus ability 
spells obligation. When we recall the 
achievements of our fathers in Israel, we 
exclaim, r 


-Thanks be to God that such have been 
Although they are no more. 


As we look forward into the future, with 
its problems and its promise, we pray, 
‘Make us, O God, such men as they.’ As 
they went out, not knowing whither, 
rather than endure ecclesiastical tyranny, 
so must we. As they prized freedom of 
conscience above comfort and ease and 
social recognition, so must we. As they 
gave to the world an example of religion 

‘ emancipated from dogma and independent 
) of form, so must we. For we are their 
descendants and heirs, and it is our duty 
to pass on, untarnished and undiminished, 

the heritage which is ours.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, an anniver- 
sary tea was held in the church house. 
On the walls were photographs and paint- 

_ings of those who worshiped in the old 
church, prominent among whom were the 
Bagley, Boynton, Tucker, and Ives fami- 
lies. Ten was served by the descendants 
of those who attended the old church, 
dressed in the costume of the period. 

Monday evening and Tuesday morning 
and ‘afternoon were devoted to the meet- 
ings of the Michigan Conference, which 
were held in conjunction with the anni- 
yersary celebration. The conference ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. William L. Sul- 
livan, of St. Louis, upon the theme: “Lib- 
‘eralism under Test and Trial.” Dr. Sulli- 
van emphasized the fact that we are 
passing beyond the age of controversy 

and entering upon a period when churches 

be judged by their success or failure 

1 ministering to the spiritual needs of 

d Shen: The great question is coming to be, 

ot “What is your theology or creed?” 
it “What have you for the souls of 

1?” The future of Liberalism depends 
its ability to ogee _ need. 
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The celebration and Michigan Conference make eventfuf week 


ter, of Antioch College, spoke upon “The 
Humor and Pathos of the Dayton Trial,” 
after which Rev. Curtis W. Reese and 
Newton Lincoln of Chicago brought the 
greetings of the Western Conference and 
the Young People’s Religious Union. In 
the afternoon, William L. Barnard, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, spoke upon “Churchmanship 
and the Layman,” giving a review and 


‘criticism of Roger Babson’s address at 
the national convention of the League 


at Lenox, Mass. This address was fol- 
lowed by a meeting of the Michigan As- 
sociate Alliance, at which Rey. Sidney 
Robins of Ann Arbor delivered the ad- 
dress. Group luncheons were held at 
noon, for the women at the City Club, and 
for the men at the Statler Hotel. 

In the evening an anniversary banquet 
was held at the Detroit Athletic Club. 
Nearly two hundred people sat down at 
the beautifully decorated tables. After 
the dinner, John N. Bagley acted as 
toastmaster, and reminiscences of olden 
times were given by Mrs. Frederick B. 
Potter, Richard Wilby, and Hinton Spald- 
ing, speaking respectively for the women 
of the church, the Sunday-school, and the 
Unity Club. Two local ministers brought 
greetings from the fellowship of churches, 
Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins of the First Con- 
gregational Church, speaking for the 
churches in general, and Dr. Frank D. 
Adams of the Church of Our Father for 
the Universalists. Dr. Robins brought 
the greetings of the Michigan Conference, 
Dr. Reese of the Western Conference, Mr. 
Barnard of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and Mr. Potter of the denomina- 


tion at large. 


Dr. Reccord, in a closing address, read 
letters from Dr. Clay MacCauley of Berke- 
ley, Calif., who was minister of the church 
fifty-seven years ago, and from Dr. Ship- 
pen, the only two ex-ministers now living. 
When Dr. MacCauley came to the Detroit 


chureh, he had just been excluded from 


the Presbyterian ministry for alleged 
heretical views. In his letter he char- 
acterized the call to Detroit as “a very 
generous adventure on the part of the 
pulpit committee,’ and alluded to Robert 
Collyer as “the instigator of the act.” 

Dr. Shippen’s letter had this reminis- 
cence: “Mr. Mumford, who married my 
father’s sister, I remember affectionately 
as ‘Uncle Thomas’ when he was editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and I, a small 
boy, lived near him in Boston. In the 
company to which this letter is read, I 
doubt whether there is a single person 
thus remembering your first minister... . 
Bridging your ministries from first to last, 
I feel like the oldest living inhabitant, 
but I can still beat my boys at tennis.” 

Dr. Reccord announced two anniver- 
sary gifts,—one of five hundred dollars, 
from Joseph Boyer; and one of one 
fhousand dollars, from James 8. Holden, 
to be added to the endowment fund in 
memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. 


G. Holden. A “census” of those present 


revealed that there were three who had 
been members of the church for more than 


appropriate theme, 


ry 


sixty years: Mrs. Anson Tucker, Robert 
B. Ridgley, and George C. Wetherbee. 
The banquet came to an end with the 
singing of Auld Lang Syne, led by Mr. 
Ridgley, one of the oldest members of 
the church and one of the oldest sub- 
scribers to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. | 

The anniversary celebration reached 
its conelusion on Sunday, October 11, 
when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
preached an inspiring sermon on the 
“Memories, Hopes, 
and Duties.” : 


Channing Church in Dorehester 
Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


The celebration of the silver anniversary 
of Channing Church, Dorchester, Mass., 
began with an entertainment and dance 
on Friday, October 2, when the Channing 
Y. P. R. U. provided a social occasion en- 
joyed by old and young. On Anniversary 
Sunday, October 4, the morning service 
was conducted entirely by the pastor, 
Rey. Frank R. Gale, whose earnest and 
uplifting. sermon set the keynote for the 
day. The sermon was followed by a fel- 
lowship service, at which time eight new 
members joined the church. 

At the afternoon meeting a brief his- 
torical sketch was read by E. E. Pritchett. 
Dr. Harold E. B. Speight gave a cordial 
greeting from the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches. Rey. Mary T. Whitney and 
Rey. Charles P. Wellman spoke briefly. 
Letters of greeting from several Boston. 
Mass., churches and from the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League were read, as were also 
letters and a telegram from former min- 
isters and several loyal members now in 
distant States. 

The evening service began at 7 o’clock, 
with special music which provided a fit- 
ting background for the words of the min- 
isters. The invocation was given and the 
Scriptures read by Rey. Charles P. Well- 
man, words of welcome spoken by Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, the anniversary prayer 
offered by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, and the 
anniversary sermon eloquently preached 
by Henry Hallam Saunderson. 

The silver tree bore the names of 157 
members and friends, who thus testified 
their loyalty to or interest in the church. 
The auditorium was beautifully decorated 
with autumn foliage and flowers. Careful 
planning and the enthusiastic co-operation 
of all the organizations of the church 
made the arrangements perfect,. while the 
large attendance and the hearty interest 
shown in all features of the anniversary 
have given the members new encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 


Boston, Mass.—During the month of 
November, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, min- 
ister of the Church of the Disciples, will 
give the following series of sermons: No- 
vember 1, “The Light of Reason and the 
Flame of Zeal’; November 8, “The World 
Seven Years After the Armistice’; No- 
vember 15, “The Prophets and the Scribes 
in Present Religious Controversy”; No- 
vember 22, “Is America’s Religious Faith 
Afraid to Think?’ November 29, “De- 
fenders of God and the. Bible.’ 


. ference. 
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Youth’s Mind and Heart on Religion 


Emotional warmth and spiritual beauty in prize essays 


HE REGISTER has made note in its 

news columns of essay and oratory 
eontests conducted among the young 
people in the churches at Los Angeles, 
Calif., Ann Arbor, Mich., .and Detroit, 
Mich., and in the Joseph Priestley Con- 
Copies of some of the prize- 
winning and honorable-mention essays have 
been received, and in general they show 
clarity of thought, “unity in diversity” 
of coyvictions, and a passt¢on for truth 
and beauty in religion. If they are a 
eross-section of the mind of Unitarian 
youth, there is evidence that the coming 
generation of the free faith, at least, will 
not be so open to the favorite charge of 
orthodox critics that Unitarianism is 
“coldly intellectual.” 

The Los Angeles young people wrote 
on “My Ideal for a Church,” and on fa- 
mous Unitarians. Excerpts from four of 
these essays on the former topic should 
be noted. Laurence F. Hawkins, winner 
of the first-prize essay on the former 
topic, pointedly said that the church of 
the future would make its appeal to the 
emotions. Mr. Hawkins asked his readers 
to come from this world to the world of 
two hundred years hence. He sketched 
its probable intellectual outlook. Then 
he asked and answered a question: 

“Will there be any religion in this 
hypothetical world? As I define religion, 
yes. To me religion is the mystical sense 
of life. The mechanical theory of life 
has already been abandoned as too simple, 
too childish to explain life. Even the 
latest physical science is conducive to 
mysticism. At any rate, life will be a 
‘high adventure, a colorful and fascinating 
drama. The restless spirit of man will 
still follow the ideal. The stars will still 
arouse awe in the breast of the night 
wanderer, and love will bring its burning 
revelation to young hearts. Religion will 
persist, because man will be man, and life 
will be life. 

“What kind of church would meet the 
spiritual needs of these wiser men and 
women? My own opinion is that the 
church of the future will make its appeal 
to the emotions. Emotion, not reason, is 
the driving force of life. I do not go to 
church for information or to be compelled 
to listen to argument or propaganda of 
some sort. I go to church that I may 
have my imagination exalted by beauty 
to a nobler and more confident view of 
life.” : 

“Nothing is more practical than ideal- 
ism,” said Augustus W. Dellquest, Jr., in 
his essay, which won the second prize. 
Two paragraphs from it follow: 

“Throughout the long story of the race, 
realization has been preceded by vision. 
Prophetic and fraught with possibilities, 
the future sings in the heart of the 
dreamer. Nothing is more practical than 
idealism, for the realities of to-day were 
the ideals of yesterday, and the ideals of 
to-day will be the realities of to-morrow. 
Dreams are the seeds that, sown along 
the pathway of human life, become its 
forests of achievement. 

“The ideal church will stand ready to 


relinquish cherished error for truth. It 
will inspire the scientist in his conquest 
of nature; it will use its influence and 
prestige to turn the discoveries of science 
into channels of helpfulness. It will fight 
relentlessly against the passion of hate, 
and its bitter fruit, war. It will seek to 
promote harmony and _ understanding 
among mankind. It will show the way 
to world peace, though it be crucified in 
the endeavor.” 

“Who can imagine Sherwood Anderson 
or James Branch Cabell as good Unita- 
rians,” asked Gregory Ross in his essay. 
But why not? He pleaded for beauty in 
the church: 

“The church service should have color 
and rhythm, and express through the 
musie and movement something of the 
spirit of beauty, the imperative need of 
freedom, and the wonder and mystery of 
love. In the Catholic Mass the whole 
poetic Christ story is unfolded in symbol 
and song and color. To the Catholic 
every gesture is full of meaning. Even 
agnostics pay tribute to the immense ap- 
peal of the Mystery of Holy Mass. What 
do we more than they? Where are our 
poets and artists and music-makers? 
They are the ones who can take our faith 
and fashion it in a form really worthy 
of its great glory. But they are not in 
our churches, because in their eyes we 
churchgoers are the unhappy good. We 
may not be unhappy, but we are timid 
of experimenting. Anyhow, in my ideal 
church I want to have the artists and 
writers, the rebels and poets as well as 
the lawyers and doctors, the engineers 
and philosophers. . . . Lawyers and en- 
gineers and even philosophers are found 
among Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
other peculiar peoples. But who can 
imagine Sherwood Anderson or James 
Branch Cabell as good Unitarians? Yet 
these men are devoted to the cause of 
freedom and the creation of beauty. ... 
I sometimes ask myself if Unitarianism 
isn’t just another ‘ism.’ Putting senti- 


ment and prejudice aside, what are we 


more than the others?” 

Russell N. Shiras’s ideal for a chureh 
was “an institution which is quickly re- 
sponsive to changes in the mental life of 
the people, whose services are beautiful 
and inspiring and intellectually stimulat- 
ing, housed in church buildings of simple 
dignity that shall be the center of a 
spontaneous social life and community 
work of various kinds. Is it too much 
to ask?” : 

At Detroit, each contestant told “Why 
I am a Unitarian.” Miss Virginia Hel- 
mer said: “The Unitarians have been 
liberals. They have stood for the church 
without a creed or without restraint of 
any kind. I believe in absolute freedom 
of worship, which few or none of the 
other churches grant. . . . I can always 
change my ideas at any time and still 
remain a member of the Unitarian Chureh 
without being a hypocrite.” 

The ideal church also engaged the minds 
of the young people in the Ann Arbor 
church, First prize went to Angus Mac- 
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Donald Babcock for his essay, “The Utopi- 


christian Church,” and the second prize 


to “George Willoughby.” Mr. Babcock — 
said about the minister’s function: 

“He should be enough of a radical and 
heretic and nonconformist to actually be- 
lieve in the practice of Christianity. He 
should make manifest this particular be- 
lief by ‘constantly experimenting with 
Christianity—endeavoring to adapt its 
simple but potential principles to the com- 
plex problems of life; frankly admitting 
failures, when he is sure they are failures, 
and quietly broadcasting his success for 
the benefit of others whom he has inspired 
or may inspire to follow his example. He 
should be willing to spend one night a 
week in open and frank discussion with 
those people of his church whose minds 
are especially active and who are decidedly 
sincere in their desire. to master the 
technie of Christian living. The parson- 
age should be a laboratory for research 
in applied Christianity, and the spirit of 
the parsonage should be so contagious as 
to be carried into the homes of every 
alert member of the church, developing 
every home into another laboratory and 
power plant in which strong currents of 
Christian influence are generated to be 
earried out into the world and used to 
greatest advantage.” 

The essay by “George Willoughby” 
stressed the importance of a creed, but 
he was careful to say this: “The creed 
must be as flexible as the evolution of 
thought requires; it must be in a state 
of constant flux, theoretically, in order 
to live, for the moment that it is limited 
sees its first step toward disintegration. 
As an object of belief, however, the creed 
presents the aspect of permanency, for if 
it is practically flexible it will be wholly 
satisfactory to most of the minds of the 
age. It should be universally and eter- 
nally interpretable, that is to say, so that 
from the theoretic point of view it is 
an evolving thing and from the practical 
view a stable thing.” 

Hssays submitted in the Priestley Con- 
ference competition treated of the hun- 
dred years of American Unitarianism. 
John R. Swain of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa., said, at the 
conclusion gf an historical sketch: 7 

“Signs and events in the immediate past 
and in the present warrant the hope that 
the popular saying is true, and that ‘the 
first hundred years are the hardest.’ 
There is a steady increase in tolerance 
and interdenominational friendship, doubt- 
less stimulated by the Liberal agitation 
in other denominations—which must now 
contain many true Unitarians, if they but 
realize the fact! Even the radio has 
helped to bring the denominations into 
closer contact, and in broadcasting sery- 
ices Unitarians have been given due recog- 
nition. The First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia was invited to join in the 
recent membership campaign by the Rit- 
tenhouse Square group of churches, al- 
though it was not ‘strictly within their 
territory. This neighborliness contrasts 
well with the spirit shown during the 
World War, when the Y. M. C. A. refused 
Unitarian offers of co-operation. For the 
spread of rational and liberal religious 
thought, a century of Unitarianism must 
surely be responsible in part.” yy 
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‘Rocky Mountain Conference 


Hears President Morgan on “Doctrinal 


Teaching and Free Inquiry’ 


_ President Arthur BH. Morgan of Antioch 
College was welcomed as a guest and 
speaker at the meeting of the Rocky 
Mountain Conference, which was held in 
the First Unitarian Church of Denver on 
Monday, September 28. Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence, had preached the Sunday before at 
Denver and Fort Collins, but was unable 
to remain over for the conference meet- 
ings. The first session of the conference 
convened at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 


with a fair attendance in the main audi- 


torium. Rev. George Gilmour of Denver 
extended the welcome and greetings of 
the local church to those delegates who 
had come, and Rey. Ernest Smith, now of 
Fort Collins, conducted the opening service. 

The first address of the afternoon was 
given by Rey. Hurley Begun, a temporarily 
disabled war chaplain who is making his 
home for the present at Colorado Springs. 
His subject was “Fundamentalism, a 
Psychological Study.” Fundamentalism 


- was defined as that state of mind which 


puts itself in opposition to all critical, 
ereative thinking. It has its roots in 
tendencies to rely upon authority and to 
resist all change or innovation. The 
fundamentalist church is committing a 
wrong, because it would keep people en- 
slaved to the superstitions and ghost of 
the past. 

Rey. Ernest Smith delivered the next 
address on “What is Modernism?’ The 
historical development of this branch of 
orthodoxy was traced and sympathy ex- 
pressed for those ministers who are trying 
to break away from the dogmas of the 
past, through modernism. The discussion 
period was cut short by the approach of 
the time for adjournment, but Dr. Duren 
J. H. Ward was given the floor and de- 
livered some appropriate and decisive re- 


marks on the addresses which had been 


given. Dr. Ward called attention to the 
misnomers which have been applied to 
these movements. Fundamentalists are 
not fundamental and modernists are not 
modern. Liberals must put up a strong 
front, or the fundamentalists will carry 
the day as they have done in the past. 
Most of our past achievements have been 
the fruits of heresies. Organized Chris- 
tendom has always been “fundamentalis- 
tie’ and opposed to free inquiry, dis- 
covery, and creative thought. Dr. Ward 
made a strong appeal that liberals should 
recognize facts and carry on with more 
vigor. 

The evening session began with a din- 
ner served in the church parlors by the 
women of the Denver church. A goodly 
number gathered for a pleasant hour to- 
gether, anticipating the address which was 
to follow by President Morgan of Antioch 
College. This address came up to the 
highest expectations, being thoughtful, 
suggestive, and persuasive. After the con- 
gregation had sung several hymns, Rev. 
Hurley Begun read from the “Psalms of 
the West” and uttered the aspiration. 

Then President Morgan spoke at some 


length on the subject of “Doctrinal Edu- 
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eation and Free Inquiry.” Admitting the 
usefulness of the doctrinal method when 
the truth to be taught is one universally 
agreed upon by educated and intelligent 
men, the speaker said that a great im- 
morality is committed when this method 
is used to propagate theories which are 
in dispute. If this principle were observed 
and the spirit of free inquiry encouraged 
in dealing with controversial matters, a 
great contribution would be made to the 
peace and unity of mankind. Sectarian- 
ism is thus discredited as a foe to progress. 
President Morgan’s address closed the 
conference. This address, together with 
the privilege of meeting and knowing a 
man of such direct, inspiring, and demo- 
cratic qualities as President Morgan has, 
was enough of itself to make the confer- 
ence worth while. The delegates owed 
much to the friendliness and hospitality 
of Rey. and Mrs. Gilmour. These churches 
are indeed the outposts of the liberal 
cause, and those who labor in them can- 
not be aided or praised too much. H.B. 


No Compromise on Prohibition 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, in which Unitarian churches 
participate, and of which Dr. Samuel Eliot 
is president, has issued this statement 
through its Executive Committee 

-*TIn view of the survey of the prohibi- 
tion situation made by the Research De- 
partment of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Massa- 
chusetts Federation urges: 

“1. That the churches rouse themselves 
to a vivid educational campaign as to the 
evil of alcohol and the necessity of social 
control. History shows that the enforce- 
ment of a new law always requires a 
generation or more of continuous educa- 
tion, while the new idea is slowly aging 
into custom. 

“2. That the 500,000 members of our 
churches in Massachusetts take an out- 
spoken and united stand to hold the Ad- 
ministration to a strict enforcement of the 
law. We have a right to demand, and can 
be satisfied with nothing less than rigid 
persistence in this policy. 

“3. That there should be no compromise 
or modification in the definition of in- 
toxicating liquors.” 


They Are Timely Questions 


Occasionally Rey. Bradford Leavitt, 
minister of the Union Liberal Church in 
Pasadena, Calif., answers a list of ques- 
tions from the pulpit in place of the 
usual sermon. Questions from the congre- 
gation are invited. In regard to one list 
of questions, Mr. Leavitt says that the in- 
spiration for several of them came from 
Tuer Recister. These were the questions: 
“What is the legacy of the Scopes trial in 
Tennessee? Is America fundamentalist? 
What are great preachers preaching 
about? What is the weakness of Lib- 
eralism? What do Roman Catholics call 
‘a great event in American history’? Is 
fellowship worth the price of silence? 
What is the point, if any, beyond which 
the churchman may not ask questions?” 
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Through One Hundred Years 


Anniversary observed in All Souls Church, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Another parish church to celebrate its 
centenary with the American Unitarian 
Association this year was All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Greenfield, Mass. This 
church was founded in June, 1825, but 
the anniversary service was postponed to 
the autumn and was held October 7. 

The organ music was played by Mrs. 
Bertha Walcott Slocomb, who for .thirty- 
two years has presided over the music at 
All Souls. The entire musical program of 
the evening was designed to reproduce as 
far as possible the music sung in the 
church in its earliest days. 

Delegations were present from many 
neighboring churches, and congratulatory 
messages came from all parts of Massa- 
chusetts. John C. Lee, who presided, wel- 
comed the parishioners and guests, and 
spoke briefly of the founding of the Amer- 
ican and British Unitarian Associations, 
and the establishment of many churches 
thereafter. 

Mrs. Lucy Cutler Kellogg gave the his- 
tory of the church. This history is in en- 
during form in a sketch written by Mrs. 
Mary P. Wells Smith and published in 
1897. Mrs. Cutler noted the drift from 
Calvinism to the more liberal views of 
Channing. Along with this movement 
came the organization of many Unitarian 
churches. The first meetings of the Green- 
field church were held in the Old Court 
House, now:the Gazette and Courier 
Building, in June, 1825. In October, 1825, 
Rev. Winthrop Bailey was installed pastor. 
The society continued to worship in the 


‘Court House building for twelve years. 


The church, which was moved to the rear 
when the present edifice was built, was 
dedicated in 1837. Among noted men who 
have preached in this church were James 
Freeman Clarke, Theodore Parker, and 
Edward Everett Hale. 

Among the beloved pastors of the church 
was Rey. John F. Moors (1860 to 1884), 
who rescued the society from a decline 
into which it had lapsed. It was largely 
through his efforts that Prospect Till 
School was founded and Rev. James 
Parsons secured as principal. Gifts of a 
bell were made to the society by Theodore 
Leonard, and an organ by F. R. Allen. 
The present edifice was dedicated in 
1895. 

Rey. Charles Graves of Hartford, Conn., 
gave an historical address, touching on in- 
teresting events and situations in the Uni- 
tarian movement. 


Dean Sperry at King’s Chapel 


During the week of November 1, the 
preacher at the four noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, will be Dr. Willard L. 
Sperry, dean of the Theological School in 
Harvard University. Dean Sperry is well 
known to most people in the vicinity of 
Boston, and persons will remember his 
sermons in King’s Chapel during Holy 
Week last year. 
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Bronx Free Fellowship 
aia Has Opened Its Doors 


The Bronx Free Fellowship opened its 
doors to the public with a mass meeting 
on Monday evening, October 5, at its 
permanent location, 1301 Boston Road, 
Bronx, New York City. Numbers of Uni- 
tarian clergymen and laymen from New 
York and vicinity were present to welcome 
this new experiment in religion and edu- 
cation, which is being sponsored by reli- 
gious liberals and progressive laborites. 
The meeting was inspiring and impressive. 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop presided, and 
opened the ‘meeting by expressing his joy 
in being connected with this new enter- 
prise. 

‘Rey. Leon Rosser Land, the leader of 
the Fellowship, and formerly minister 
of Unity Church, Brooklyn, spoke on 
“The Purpose of the Fellowship.” He 
described the Fellowship as “an organi- 
zation to bring together progressive 
thinkers—regardless of race, creed, or na- 
-tionality—in a mutual search for truth; 
to. help put into effective operation a 
righteous social order; and to help people 
who are interested in religion develop a 
spiritual life in harmony with modern 


knowledge, aud seek after the highest 
reality—unhampered by tradition and 
dogma.” Mr. Land emphasized the fact 


that here was an organization where 
religious liberals and progressive working 
people could co-operate in the service of 
humanity. 

Hx-Assemblyman August Claessens, well 
known and popular in progressive labor 
circles in the Bronx, spoke on “The Bronx 
Free Fellowship from the Progressive 
Labor Point of View.” He held the 


audience spellbound as he narrated the, 


experiences which caused him to leave 
the Roman Catholic Church, when he read 
the works of modern science, and to become 
an “intolerant atheist.” But he was forced 
to modify his attitude toward_religion, he 
said, when he came into contact with 
people who were “both religious and in- 
telligent.” He was therefore going to 
support the Bronx Free Fellowship be- 
eause he wanted to work with people 
who were open-minded toward all truth, 
and were working for a righteous social 
order. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes was the last 
speaker on the program. “The Future of 
Free Religion” was his theme in discussing 
the fundamentalist-modernist controversy, 
he said that both religious liberals and 
conservatives might find their contentions 
swamped by the onrush of the scientific 
wave. He questioned the great interest 
and anxiety being expended over the ul- 
timate origin of man. “From the work 
of Dr. Loeb and the theories of experi- 
mental eugenics expounded by Haldane, it 
seems possible that man may be some day 
created in the laboratory,” he declared. 
The religion of the future, he concluded, 
“will have for its corner stone universal 
brotherhood, and will always be ready to 
remodel itself in accordance with the 
latest discoveries of science.” Religion, 
he said, is a thing of life, and not a thing 
of theology. Dr. Holmes spoke of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship as a courageous 


_that seated six hundred people. 
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experiment, and wished the leader every 
success in this new undertaking. | 

The first activities of the Vellowahip 
will consist of a fellowship service and 
address, and open forum every Sunday 
evening. Other activities will be added 
as income permits. 


“T Am Weary of 
Protecting Orthodoxy”’ 


(Continued from page 1054) 


shock her. And I am getting a bit weary 
of protecting Auntie’s orthodoxy. I am 
getting still more weary of being told that 
I am a heathen—never mind my feelings, 
of course—but I must -not call “believers” 
victims of superstition, because if belief 
in this superstition makes them happy, 
they must not be disturbed. 

One of the happiest men I ever en- 
countered believed that he was Napoleon. 
But he contributed very little to the im- 
provement of civilization, because he was 
in the Danvers Asylum. I-cannot believe 
that those who tie themselves down to an 
ancient superstition, denying the divinity 
of their own reason, which is the only 
touchstone we have to truth and progress, 
however happy it may make them to 
dream of a harp in the celestial city, are 
contributing much to human progress and 
to vital religion in the future. And I see 
no reason why we Unitarians should not 
go out as an army with banners against 
them, not for their good or ours, but for 
the good of the future of the race. 

But superstition is a Chinese wall, and 
the major gains must no doubt be made 
as Parker made them,—among those whom 
reason has already emancipated and who 
are groping to reconcile reason with re- 
ligion; who are groping, it always seems 
to me, for what might be called in modern 
mechanics a spiritual stabilizer. Reach 
them, educate them to the divinity of prog- 
ress, to believe in man’s divine share and 
duty in the eternal search for truth. 
Parker hired a hall. And I yerily believe, 
gentlemen, and speaking almost literally, 
that we have got to tear a leaf out of 
Parker’s book. 

I went to the morning service in a big 
Unitarian chureh not long ago, a church 
There 
were seventy-five people in the church. 
The same evening during a snowstorm 


there were six hundred people packed 


into that church for the evening forum. 
The extra five hundred and twenty-five 
found no food in the traditional morning 
service. And that was not because they 
were playing golf or motoring, either; be- 
cause it was in midwinter, and there was 
snow on the ground. They did find food 
in discussing from a religious standpoint 
the vital problems of their lives and of 
the hour. 

How can we be so conventional as not 
to read the plain lesson that is found 
in a fact like this? I might add that the 
minister of that church had a very hard 
time to persuade his vestry to allow him 
to have the forum, and a still harder time 
to persuade them to allow him to keep the 
forum. Here are earnest, eager, hungry 
people waiting to be reached through new 
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channels, and we go on expecting to reach 
them with outworn services which leave 
them utterly cold. Sometimes it seems 
to me that the drone of the morning hymn 
and the ancient responsive reading in Uni- 
tarian churches are a confession that we 
still wear our chains. 

TI am aware that this will shock many 


good, conventional people, of whom the 


Unitarian denomination has its share. I 
sometimes think, as a matter of fact, that 
nobody is quite so conventional as a con- 
ventional Liberal. But I feel that it ought 
to be said just the same. I certainly feel 
if the new generation is to be reached 
it must be in other ways than by the 
traditional drone of an outworn service. 
Unitarians, old and young, should be given 
fighting missionary work to do in spread- 
ing the gospel of the divinity of reason 
and in applying practical religion to the 
problems of their community and of the 
world. They should be educators, they 
should be givers, they should be teachers. 
Forget the old parish idea of the church, 
and comb the towns and cities for the 
doubters, the thinkers, for all who could 
unite into a band of seekers for truth and a 
better civilization. Literally there are 
millions of such men and women in 
America to-day. There are quite as many 
in America to-day as there are Fundamen- 
talists, I truly believe; and if we Unita- 
rians fail to reach them, fail to join them 
to our company, I fear it is because, after 
all, we do not believe anything quite hard 
enough to justify our faith by our works. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD hile 
MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 


House and Auditorium, 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHDRS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 
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She Turned Many to Righteousness 


Tribute to Dr. Buck at the funeral service 


| WAS a simple funeral service that 
was held in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on October 14, for Rev. Dr. Florence 
Buck, who died on October 12. Dr. Harold 
I. B. Speight conducted the service, as- 
sisted by Rey. Abbot Peterson, minister 
of the First Parish in Brookline, Mass., 
of which Dr. Buck had been a member. 


-An account of Dr. Buck’s death and a 


short review of her career was published 
in the last issue of THe Ree@isTEr. 

Six Unitarian clergymen of Boston 
and its vicinity acted as pallbearers: 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold of West Roxbury ; 
Rey. Chester A. Drummond of Newton; 
Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs of Medford; Rev. 
Charles R. Joy of Dedham; Rev. George 
A. Mark of Someryille, and Rey. Edwin M. 
Slocombe of Lexington. The congrega- 
tion sang two hymns, Whittier’s ‘“Immor- 
tal Love, Forever Full,” and Hosmer’s ‘‘I 
Cannot Think of Them as Dead.” Ray- 
mond ©. Robinson, King’s Chapel, was 
organist. 

The service in the Chapel was followed 
by a committal service at the Mount 
Auburn crematory. It was conducted by 
Dr. Speight in the presence of a smal] 
company of intimate friends of Dr. Buck. 

Paying his tribute at the funeral sery- 
ice, Dr. Speight said: 

“It is a very tender tribute that we 
bring, one that words can hardly express. 
It is a tribute of gratitude, our gratitude 
to one who gave to us freely of the gift 
of friendship. There is no one here who 
will not long remember her genial and 
kindly presence, the strength of her con- 
viction, and the charity of her temper. 
It is a tribute of sincere respect, for we 
remember that she chose a course that 
was not easy and with great courage 
served conspicuously in a field so long re- 
stricted to men. Our respect for that 
courage is enhanced by our appreciation 
of her constant modesty. It is a tribute 
of more than gratitude and respect, an 
intimate tribute of affection. There are 
many who would like to be here to-day to 
yoice with us their love for one who guided 
and inspired them in the intimate rela- 
tionship of pastor and people. She is re- 
membered at this hour not only in distant 
Ohio, Illinois, and California, where she 
left friends to whom she had ministered 
most acceptably, but also in the many 
cities to which she had carried her vision 
of more adequate and more helpful 
methods of religious education. 

“With our gratitude, so briefly spoken, 
there mingles the invisible tribute of many 
young lives, some of them never known 
to her personally, whom she inspired in 
the ways of our happy and free faith to 
live lives of loving usefulness. ‘They that 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as 
the stars for ever and ever.’ It is only 
in such poetry that we can speak of the 
eternal reward which now crowns the 
labor of her life. 

“There is but one monument that will 
fitly express the feelings of this hour. We 


can best eherish the memory of our friend 


and coworker by taking up with vision 
and enthusiasm the task which she left 
incomplete. The cause to which she gave 
herself so freely in the last years of her 
life is dear to us all, but there are few 
of us who could not bring to its service 
more of the spirit that we saw in her. 
The sincerity of what we say in this place 
will be measured by our deyotion to the 
enterprise we shared with her. 

“There we must leave her, confident that 
a life like hers can only have passed from 
the limitations we know to the larger 
service which we call immortality; and 
yet, as we leave that which perishes, we 
are the more certain that she is with us 
still.” 


Church Did Not Oppose 
Widening of Its Street 


The citizens of Detroit, Mich., recently 
yoted to widen Woodward Avenue to a 
width of 120 feet (it is now seventy-four 
feet between building lines). If the city 
council, as is expected, acts in accordance 
with this expression of popular sentiment, 
it will mean cutting off forty-six feet from 
the frontage of five Woodward Avenue 
churches, including the Unitarian church. 
In the latter case, it would necessitate the 
sacrifice of the front vestibule and per- 
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haps a foot or more from the auditorium. 
While the church owns sufficient land to 
rebuild upon the same location, it is quite 


possible that the result will be. removal 


to another location, as this step has been 
under discussion for several years. 

The Unitarian church, from the begin- 
ning, did not join with the other churches 
in opposing the widening. While opinions 
among its members differ as to the ex- 
pediency of such widening, the church was 
a unit in the conviction that it ought not 
to allow its corporate interests to stand 
in the way of a needed public improve- 
ment. Whatever the action of the council, 
it will be five or six years before all the 
preliminary steps can be taken; and by 
that time the church will have decided 
whether to reconstruct upon the same site 
or remoye to another. 


Mr. Land Leads Bronx Fellowship 
Rev: Leon R. Land severed his connec- 
tion with Unity Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
on October 1, to devote his entire time to 
the leadership of the newly organized 
Bronx Free Fellowship, the opening of 
which on October 5 is reported elsewhere 
in Tuer Reoeistrr. The congregation of 
Unity Church is now worshiping with the 
Church of the Saviour in Brooklyn. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—The entire interior 
of the Unitarian Church has been reno- 
vated and redecorated and the furnish- 
ings carefully repaired at a cost of $6,000. 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Will you help? Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, A.M., D.D. 


Introduction by David Starr Jordan 
Author of “The Origin and Character of the Bible,’’ etc. 


This book, originally published under the title of ‘“‘The Spark in the Clod,” has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged, and brought up to date. : 


It treats with clearness, vigor, and ample scholarship the whole subject of Hvolution 
and Religion now before the public, answering the Fundamentalists with the greatest 
fairness and courtesy, but frankly, fully, and without apology or evasion. 


It claims that the Doctrine of Bvolution is not a destroyer, but in the best possible 
sense a builder; that while it brings great new light to nearly every department of 
human knowledge and thought, nowhere is its illumination greater or more important 
than in religion; that rightly understood, its influence is to give us Christianity not 
only more reasonable, more in harmony with science, and better adapted to modern 
needs than the Christianity of the past, but much richer in ethical and spiritual content. 


12mo. 204 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET 


- BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


You may put money 
in your pocket 


but do not carry 
it in your 
HEART 


United Boston Congregations. 
Now at Home in First Church 


After meeting since the beginning of 
the church year in halls, the newly united 
congregations of the First Chureh in Bos- 
_ton, Mass., and the South Congregational 
Chureh held their first service on October 
18 in the building of the First Church, 
which is being altered to accommodate the 
Evans Memorial organ, the paintings, and 


memorial windows from “Dr. Hale’s 
Church.” Rey. Edward Cummings, for- 
merly minister of the South Congrega- 


tional Church and now minister emeritus 
of the First Chureh, conducted the sery- 
ice; and Dr. Charles E, Park, active min- 
ister of the. First Church, preached. 

Alterations in the First Church and the 
chapel, which is to be known as the Hale 
Memorial Chapel, are proceeding rapidly. 
The chapel is being paneled in oak, and 
windows from the South Congregational 
Church are being placed in the openings 
at the south end, while paintings from the 
chancel of the South Congregational 
Church aré being placed in the paneling 
at the opposite end. In the church the 
only changes are those incidental to the 
installation of the Evans organ, which has 
necessitated the construction of a new pul- 
pit. The basement of the chureh is being 
completely renovated, with a new ceiling; 
and automatic sprinklers are being in- 
stalled throughout the basement of both 
church and chapel. 


Members Are Working Harder 


The Manual of the Women’s Alliance 
recently came from the press. In addi- 
tion to the reports, directory of branches, 
and statistical information ineluded in 
former manuals, there is an interesting 
report from Helen W. Greenwood, direc- 
tor of the Evening Alliances, the groups 
organized for women in business and pro- 
fessional life who are unable to attend 
the day meetings of the regular branches. 
There are twenty-three eyening groups, 
with a total membership of 739 women. 
From April, 1924, to April, 1925, these 
groups raised $4,684.46 for the churches, 
the Alliance, and other denominational in- 
terests and social service activities. 

All the branches during this fiscal year 
raised $317,604.17, as compared with 
$302,068.24 last year, although the number 
of branches, 386, was the same as last 
year, and the increase in membership 
from 1924 to 1925 was only 230, 
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D PeR! ECT Ore yY 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS— 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols,. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’ 8 League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park SquaRE, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cu1caao, Sr. Louis, San FRanoisco 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in t: 
An Old School with New age 


rite psapaes dee Stace beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED . 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Classes in the handicrafts, domestic science, "yell 
ate music, art, dramatics, dancing, and story- 
ng. 
Clubs, Scout troops, civic, patriotic, fraternal, bcs. 
racial societies, 


Lectures and entertainments. 
C. L. DsNormanpin, Frepxricx J. Souun, 
President Director 


THE MEADVILLE | 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th > 
Street and.Woodlawn Avenue, one block from ~ 
the University of Chicago. In its new location, 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals, and ‘the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5; Summer quarter in Chicago, June 21 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. : 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M, 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all apereents of theo- 
logical study. Supp si caattihe work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 


round climate. Free tuition and lodging; Line 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportuni 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12, 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Facism Not Even a False Ideal 
(Continued from page 1052) 
offering no menace to either liberalism or 

liberty in Italy or in Spain. 
“Liberalism is safe in Europe,” was the 
verdict of this teacher in New England. 


“Do not take either Mussolini, with his 
excesses, nor the Spanish distatorship too 
seriously,” was the final verdict of this 
professor. “Both liberty and liberalism 
are safe in Europe,” was his final” assur 
ance to your correspondent, 


Octoser 29 1925] © (28) 


- Personals 
At a parish meeting of the Unitarian 
Chureh in Erie, Pa., held in June, it was 
decided to celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the services of Mrs. A. J. 


school. <All persons were enjoined to 
secrecy. Her husband and son were not 


told until the Sunday preceding the cele- 
bration, when they joined the conspirators. 
Mrs. Sterrett came to the Rally Day, 
October 4, planned by the teachers of the 
school as a blind, only to find a complete 


Rey. Leon A. Harvey, who was minister 
of the Erie church when she began her 
work, preached for the occasion. 


~ Rey. Charles Porter Shirley, minister of 
the Pilgrim Unitarian Church in Attleboro, 
Mass., has been appointed director of the 
Attleboro Community Fellowship. Mr. 
Shirley had charge of the community work 
of the Miami Conservancy District during 
the construction work for “preventing the 
recurrence of the Dayton, Ohio, flood. 


Leaders in the profession of advertising 
from all over the country banqueted in 
Chicago, Ill., on September 21, in honor 
of Charles H. Stoddart and of his fifty 

- years in the advertising field. He is the 

western director of the Munsey Company. 
Sitting also at the table was Rey. Von 
Ogden Vogt, minister of Mr. Stoddart’s 
ehureh, the First Unitarian in Chicago. 
Mr. Stoddart is president of the First 
Church chapter of the Laymen’s League. 


Rey. Elbert W. Whippen of Union The- 
ological. Seminary, last yei&r minister of 
the Community Church in White Plains, 
N.Y., is the new director of religious edu- 


Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Charles R. Joy of Dedham, Mass., on 


~ October 16. 


Rey. Charles J. Dutton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Erie, Pa., is 
_ the author of a new mystery novel. “The 
Second Shot,’ just published by Dodd, 
Mead and Company. Mr. Dutton has for- 
warded to his publishers the manuscript 
of another story which he completed this 
summer while on his vacation, 


Herbert J. Jenney, organist and choir- 
master of the First Unitarian Church in 
New Bedford. Mass., has been appointed 
supervisor of music of the Friends’ 
Academy in New Bedford. 


For the Church in Lynchburg, Va. 


In Lynchburg, Va., the Unitarian church 
now being built will be a prominent and 
graceful edifice for the center of this old 
Southern city. The roof is on, and the 
front elevation and stone tower are up. 
The prospects are that everything will be 
paid for at the time of dedication, which 
will probably take place at Thanksgiving. 

“The interior, noble in its ‘simplicity. 
must await two: features essential to its 
completeness,” writes Rey. George Kent, 
minister,—‘“one, an. open woodwork 
en at the front; the other, a deep and 


change of program made in her honor. | 


cation -for the Unitarian Church. of the | 


A daughter was born to Rey. and Mrs. 


Sterrett as superintendent of the church. 


en 


The Christian Register 


full cloth hanging to cover the wall at 
the chancel, which has been left in the 
rough, as we hope that more room and 
length to the church will be needed before 
long. te; 

“If some one of our old churches has 


such a hanging it can spare, or can furnish 
one, it will be a most welcome token of 
the generous syinpathy of our Northern 


churches. The screen can wait for us to 
get a little richer. One of our Massachu- 
setts ministers, who took charge a_ while 
at Lynchburg, sends word that we must 
let him give the pulpit Bible. 

“T wish a host of us could give to one 
thing else. This little Lynchburg church 
has had from its beginning a saint of its 
own, not dead, but helpfully alive. We 
want to make our great South window a 
fair memorial of otr saint while she is 
yet with us. But that, too, must wait 
for means with which to do it.” 


New York League Has Exhibit 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women had a booth for the third year 
in the Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Industries, held in New York City, Sep- 
tember 21-26. At the rear of the booth 
were hung several striking posters con- 
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taining sentiments from the president of 
the League, Mrs. Herbert Arrowsmith : 
the Wayside Pulpit; Rey. Charles Francis 
Potter, and Dr. Minot Simons. The lib- 
eral religious literature was more eagerly 
taken up by visitors than ever before. 
Mrs. Minna ©. Budlong, Alliance field sec- 
retary, and Miss Nancy B. Harsh, new 
Middle Atlantic States secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U.; contributed their services at 
the booth for their organizations. Mrs. 
Edwin Van L. Knickerboeker of the West 
Side Alliance was the chairman-and man- 
ager of the exhibit. 


Mr. Weeks Will Rest 


Unitarians regret the impaired health 
that made necessary the retirement on 
October 13 of a fellow churchman, John W. 
Weeks, from the Secretaryship of War in 
President Coolidge’s Cabinet. Secretary 
and Mrs. Weeks are starting on a trip 
to South America, where Mr. Weeks ex- 
pects to take a long rest. Although asso- 
ciated with All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., Mr. Weeks retains 
membership in his home church, the First 
Unitarian Society of Newton, Mass., in 
West Newton. He is also a member of 
the Washington chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Just Published 
Dramatic Services of Worship 


By Isabel K. Whiting 
With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 
Illustrated; $2.00 postpaid 


_ This book of ten Dramatic Services has been arranged for the training of youth in 
the experience of worship. The traditional church days and times of special religious 


significance have been chosen for commemoration. 


Important episodes in Bible 


history and literature, and memorial records of devoted spiritual leaders have been set 


in dramatic form within the ritual of a religious service. 
furnished for the simple settings, costuming and music. 


Complete instructions are 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 
“T greatly enjoyed reading it. 


intelligible as an historic: 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


CHICAGO 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“A Real Achievement’’ 


‘JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
along with ever deepening interest. You have succeeded in making Jesus 
figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


“It is 


what is eberscn cen 
what you get while you are looking for 


“Arthur, 


something else.’—Colby White Mule. 


Teacher: “Sammie, name the four 
seasons.” Sammie: ‘Salt, mustard, vine- 
gar, and pepper !”’—Progressive Grocer. 


Bees recently invaded a telephone ex- 
change. We doubt if they are cleared 
out yet. At least, we still notice buzzing 
noises in the receiver.—Punch. 


“Do you mean to say that you shave 
yourself all the time?’ asked the barber. 
“Well, hardly,” replied the customer. “I 
stop occasionally for meals.”—Drexel In- 
stitute Drexerd. 


Mary had a little slam 
For every one, and so 
The leaves of her engagement-book 
Were always white as snow. 
—Vanderbilt Masquerader. 


“What was the name of the last station |- 


we stopped at, Mother?’ “I don’t know. 
Be quiet. I’m working out a crossword 
puzzle.” “It’s a pity you don’t know the 
name, Mother, because little Oscar got out 
of the train there !’”—Kasper. 


Dr. George A. Gordon recalls the story 
of two Scotchmen discussing the sermon 
after church. “Wasna that a grand ser- 


mon?” said one. ‘‘Aye,’” answered the 
other; “but did you understand it?” 
“Understand it,’ repeated the other; “I 


wou’dna hae the presumption !” 


One of the two girls in the bus was 
reading a newspaper. “I see,” she re- 
marked to her companion, “that Mr. So- 
and-So, the octogenarian, is dead. Now, 
what on earth is an octogenarian?” “I’m 
sure I haven’t the faintest idea,” replied 
the other girl. “But they’re a sickly lot. 
You never hear of one but he’s dying.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


A timid young woman awoke one night 
and heard a mouse in ber room. First 
one slipper was hurled mouseward, and 
then the other. She succeeded in stop- 
ping the noise for a short time, but then 
it started again. Terrified, she wondered 
what to do next. Finally an idea struck 
her. She sat up in bed and meowed.— 
Chicago News. 


A high-school teacher was talking to 
one of her classes about century plants. 
She asked whether any of the studenis 
had ever seen a century plant in bloom. 
None had. ‘Then I’ve been a great deal 
more fortunate than all of you,” she 


smiled. “I’ve seen-a century plant in bloom 
twice.” A pause, and a voice from a rear 
bench: “Was it the same plant?” 


A visiting Presbyterian professor who 
thought to please an Australian Mctho- 
dist Conference, said: “I have been study- 
ing your Methodist polity and practice, 
and I find so many points of resemblance 
between you and us that I have come to 
the conclusion that you are resurrected 
Presbyterians.” A leading member ac- 
cepted the happy suggestion in his reply 
on behalf of the Conference. “I quite be- 
lieve, Mr. President,” he said, “that Dr. 
R. is correct, and that we are resurrected 
Presbyterians. ‘Sown in corruption, it 
is raised in inecorruption. Sown in dis- 
honor, it is raised in glory. 
weakness, it is raised in power. Sown a 
natural body, it is raised a_ spiritual 
body.’ ” 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 


rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Ca gar ri Literary work 
and Manuscript General Stenogra 5 
Foreign Lang guage Lak ** SEAN NETTE eu LE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


@ Book Read Daily 
by Millions 
The Bible—we carry it in 
90 different languages 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston — 


ke 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


bl \oiee following hotels are worth’ eA 
patronage. They render excellen 
service and provide a pleasant ae 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
ps AS sae European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
he ae a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship i is offered in part payment for 


tuition in any department of Music in one of 
the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tun 
CuRriIsTiAN REGtsTER. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any ig eee 


College Grade 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Actountine. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BQSTON 


Sown in}]When ordering change of,* 
address please send old 9.30 


as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Serv- 


ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. The church is open daily from 


9 to 4. 

FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev.. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 A.M, 


The minister will preach. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and © 
prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. . 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 


tage Ries near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
rank ale, minister. Morning Service 
~ 10. rc A.M. Church School at 12 M. 


. P. R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
he of each month at 5 P.M. : 


NEW YORK—WEST -SIDBE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A, Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Sun 
schedule: Church services ‘at 11 a. M., Unity 
Club, 8 p.m. Visitors are cordially invited to 
make themselves known to the minister and to 
sign the Visitors’ Register. 


KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold, BE. B. C, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raym pea 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and ee 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. 
November 1, 11 a.m. Communion at 12 


SECOND CHUR gg oeotag oo 
con Street and ae 
Ce ee 
| Bugene man Shippen, Mi 
A.M., Church School. Waitstiil 1H. Sha 
superintendent. 11 AM, rvis 
' Groves choir under Homer rH yhrey. 


